by Laurie Bostick, MD, Medical 
Director of Kerry’s Kids 


erry’s Kids was established to 
carry on the dream of Dr. 
Kerry Spooner Dean, a pedia- 


trician at the Children’s. 


Hospital and Research Center, Oakland 
(CHRCO), whose life ended tragically in 
May of 1998. It was Kerry’s dream to 
organize a mobile health care unit in order 
to provide health care, health screening, 
immunizations and health education to 
homeless and low-income children and 
their families in the Bay Area. 
INACCESSIBLE HEALTH CARE 


Kerry understood that homeless chil- 
dren are at risk of developing unique 
health problems due to their living situa- 
tions. In fact, children living in homeless 
shelters are at greater risk of many infec- 
tions and health problems that can have 
far-reaching effects on their lives. 

The health-related problems faced by 
these children are worsened by homeless 
families’ limited access to health care. 
Barriers to accessing care among the 
homeless include the economic costs of 
health care, institutional factors that may 
prohibit homeless families from utilizing 
existing health care services, language, 
education, lack of insurance and environ- 
mental factors including lack of trans- 
portation to health care facilities. 

In addition, parents of homeless children 
often prioritize other needs, such as food 
and shelter, above accessing health care. By 
using a mobile van that provides free health 
care at homeless shelters where families 
live, Kerry’s Kids has been able to over- 
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come many of these barriers. 

Homeless families make up over one- 
third of the estimated 360,000 homeless 
persons in California. The majority of 
these families are made up of young, sin- 
gle mothers and their children who are 
often the victims of domestic abuse or 
other acute crisis. Estimates suggest that 
there are between 80,000 and 95,000 
homeless children in California today and 
that the number of homeless mothers and 
children is on the rise. — 

Over the past five years, Kerry’s Kids 
has sought to fulfill the unmet basic health 
needs in the community by providing 
minor acute health care, well-child care, 
and immunizations to children living in 
homeless shelters in Oakland and 


Berkeley. For the past three years we have - 
worked with the Henry Robinson Center, — 


the Salvation Army Shelter and the 
Harrison House. This year we have added 
a new site, Elizabeth House in Oakland, a 
residence for women and children who 
have undergone homelessness, addiction 
and/or violence. 

HEALTH RISKS OF BEING HOMELESS 

Because of their unique environment 
and limited access to health care, children 
living in homeless shelters have excep- 
tional health problems. As a result of liv- 
ing in crowded shelters with shared facili- 


ties, these children are at a higher risk of. 


infectious diseases, including upper respi- 


ratory tract infections and gastrointestinal 


infections. The conditions in which shel- 
ter children live also make them more vul- 
nerable to infection in the event of disease 
outbreaks in the community. 

Homeless children are more likely to 
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Kerry’s Kids sends volunteer doctors and nurses in a mobile medical van to homeless programs and shelters to deliver on-site health care to poor and uninsured kids. 


go without food and are also more likely 
to eat at inexpensive fast-food restaurants 
than housed children. As a result, health 
consequences due to malnutrition, includ- 
ing obesity and anemia, are more com- 
mon among homeless children than 
among housed children. 

Other chronic illnesses suffered by 
homeless children that can be at least par- 
tially attributed to their living environ- 
ment include asthma and lead poisoning. 

For over five years now, the spirit of 
Kerry Spooner-Dean and her strong com- 
mitment to the service of homeless chil- 
dren has continued to inspire dedicated 
volunteers to carry on her dream of pro- 
viding health care for these children. 

Each week, the Kerry’s. Kids mobile 
van, Site Coordinator Katherine Castillo, 
and a team of volunteer health care 
providers visits one of the four sites on a 
rotating basis. Our volunteer teams are led 
by a strong network of volunteer pediatri- 
cians who are dedicated to providing care 
for under-served children and their fami- 
lies. Pediatric Residents in training and 
medical students at CHRCO volunteer on 


the van each week as part of their training. 

In addition to our physician volunteers, 
Kerry’s Kids collaborates with Oakland 
Head Start and volunteers from the 
University. of California, Berkeley, to pro- 
vide medical care and resources to the 
children in the four homeless shelters we 
serve. 

Kerry’s spirit continues to be a driving 
force in guiding Kerry’s Kids to provide 
essential services to the high-risk, under- 
served, uninsured children we serve. 
Kerry’s Kids is firmly committed to pro- 
viding free health care and education to 
under-served children. 

Thus far, through the dedication of ou 
volunteer staff, the donations of private 
donors, and the Vaccines for Children 
program, we have been able to. provide 
free acute care, immunizations and: physi- 
cal examinations for the children we 
serve. In 2004, Kerry’s Kids gave a total 
of 228 vaccinations, and provided health 
care treatment, school physicals, and WIC 
screening to 145 uninsured children in 
transitional housing facilities. 


See Kerry’s Kids page.J5 
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The American Aristocracy and the Homeless Disaster 


by Robert Mills 


“And so many of the people in the 
arena here, you know, were underprivi- 
leged anyway so this (she chuckled) — 
this is working very well for them.” 

— Barbara Bush, while visiting hurri- 
cane evacuees at the Houston Astrodome. 


o said former First Lady Barbara 

Bush about the unimaginable suf- 

fering caused by Hurricane 

Katrina. The insensitive callous- 
ness of her attitude harkens back to a previ- 
ous era of 19th century aristocracy. Such 
blatant inhumanity towards the poor and 
homeless makes this a strong indictment 
against our modern-day aristocracy. 

Her son, President George W. Bush, 
said that we need to get on with rebuild- 
ing the damage done and ignore the fin- 
gerpointing. It is very clear, however, that 
the new aristocracy of the New World 
Order and its charter members — the 
Bush family, Dick Cheney and his cronies 
at Halliburton, oil company CEOs, the 
disgraced Enron executives, and the rest 
of the super-rich — have been pointing 
fingers for a while now. They have been 
using ‘the “blame the victim” excuse to 
explain away persistent poverty and 
homelessness, and they honestly believe 
that it is the victims who are at fault. 

When it comes to the poorest of the 
poor, the homeless, it seems that most 
Americans have been convinced as well. 
li‘his book: Mein Kampf, Adolph’ Hitler 
stateeit very well: If you need t6 lie‘to the 
publi€, thake it a big enough lie ‘to be 
believable, and the masses are gullible 
enough to fall for ‘such ‘a lie: ‘Certainly, it 
is enough to throw some crumbs and pro- 
vide-a little sheltered floor space out of 
the’ clements for the hurricane SSE E : 
and call that proof that America cares: 

Hurricane Katrina was. terrible;-but 
peoplented'to be aware that this disaster 
has been going on for far longer than just 
this one storm. People are dying daily on 
the streets of America because of neglect, 
botched-up bureaucracy, and a wall of 
apathy and’detachment. In the Bay Area 
alofie,; every year several hundred human 
beings die from the effects of long-term 
poverty and malnutrition, exposure, dis- 
ease, lack of medical care and even star- 
vation. Nationwide, thousands of home- 


Breaking News: “BUSH: ONE OF THE WORST DISASTERS TO HIT THE U.S.” 
This televised image of Bush from Sky News Ireland has a sardonic double-message. 


less people die every year. 

More families are living on the streets, 
fighting for their very lives and the lives 
of their children. The mentally disabled 
(especially in California) do not get the 
care they need, and many more who have 
multiple levels of problems and personal 
crises are reaching out for a Safety net that 
is strained and inadequate. 

The countless thousands who are going 
to be left homeless by Hurricane Katrina 
will add to this crisis; many will not 
recover and will end up in the ranks of the 
chronically homeless, putting a deeper 
Strain on already limited resources. 

" We’are only fooling ourselves if we 
believe it will be different in some way 
with this: disaster: In a few:months time, 
these disaster victims who:have no sup- 
port will be like the rest of: the homeless 
in America and will treated as such. ~ 


beAmericaiis the richest country. in the: 
world; yet we are spending over $100 bil-' 
lion; on, military, excursions. in-the. Middle’ 


East. Contrast that amount to the commit- 
ment of the government to help the vic- 
tims of Katrina (a little more than $10 bil- 
lion, and maybe as much as $50 billion). 
Do we feel any safer with this massive 
expenditure on the military? We should 
review what it takes to be secure and safe. 

As I lie out on the concrete ground in 
Berkeley at night, listening and watching all 
around me, I take stock of what I might 
have next to me if I were attacked; or if ae 


ground itself were to open up by some 
major movement of the earth, what could I 
do? But beyond these concerns, I have to be 
on the alert for a police car, and whether it 
is going to stop to tell me I am trespassing 
or that there is no camping allowed. And 
with the new security measures in place 
under Homeland security, am I going to be 
arrested as a suspected terrorist? 

So with the cold, the hardness of the 
concrete and the need to be constantly 
vigilant, I get very little sleep. The more 
deprived of sleep, the slower my thinking 
becomes and I can say that shadows jump 
out of nowhere from my dreams into the 
real world. I may be just sitting on a 
bench or chair, and the only sound is my 
Own Snoring and then the fast jerking of 
my body as I get startled out of my ‘sleep 
by some unknowable noise or apprehen- 
sion. - AS far as SI know, sleep ae 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 1 TURNS. HOME- 
LESS PEOPLE INTO TERRORISTS - 


‘The most recent scandal of the govern- 
ment was to make an effort to link home- 
less people with terrorists. In recent 
weeks, the U.S. Attorney General sent out 
memos to law enforcement agencies all 
across the nation to be on the lookout for 
terrorists who might be posing as home- 


less people. So now, as I wait fora BART 


train or bus to get somewhere, I wonder 
whether my dirty clothes are going to be 


suspect and I will be carted off by “spe- 
cial” police to some hidden jail cell. 

Local law enforcement agencies know 
who the homeless people are, and the 
homeless themselves are aware of “new 
faces” on the street; and, as a community 
which tries to survive, they always are 
vigilant for themselves. Why the memos? — 

There are already too many myths 
about who the homeless are. The truth is 
that homeless people are increasingly vul- 
nerable to violent assaults and hate crimes 
on the street, yet the federal government 
does nothing to protect them or defend 
their “security.” 

The Homeland Security Department was 
created to protect America, and headed the 
whole rescue effort of the Katrina crisis. If 
this is an example of how effective it is, 


_ then we have to question whether it can 


protect us as it was designed to do. Or is it 
more unnecessary bureaucracy? _ 

Negligence is just that, no matter what 
the excuse. Our leadership was on vaca- 
tion. President Bush had two days left of 
his month-long vacation, and Vice 
President Cheney had three days left. But 
those in the disaster area had to wait for 
more than four days to get the help they 
needed, and many people perished during 
this time. And the best that could be said . 
about this human tragedy was from the 
mouth of Barbara Bush, that this epidemic 
of disease, death, hunger and homeless- 
ness “is working very well for them.” 

The Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. said it 
best, and with prophetic insight: “The 
greatness of any nation ought to be 
judged, not by its military might, but by 
how she treats her lesser members.” 

Many faith traditions side with the poor 
and acknowledge the need to side with the 
powerless and help be a voice for the voice- 
less. Money. is not going | to be enough by 
itself. It is going to take organization and 
commitment. We, the homeless, do not 
have the resources, but we have the time 
and the commitment; and many of us feel 
that we have nothing more to lose. Being. at 
the very bottom means that there is only 
one way to go — upwards. 


If readers would like to support the effort to 
organize the homeless poor, the Berkeley 
Homeless Union would appreciate it a lot. I 
invite readers to visit a yahoo group at 
http://groups.yahoo.com/group/homelessunion/ 


Katrina: The Ongoing Human Disaster 


Katrina’s survivors will meld 
into the familiar faces that 
we see every day, the poor 
and homeless. Who will be 
moved enough to help them? 


by Janny Castillo 


ays after the levees broke and 
D= Orleans and its people were 
left abandoned under 20 feet of 
water, a press conference was held in the 
East Bay on September 2. Individuals 
who were bereft and awaiting word on 
missing family members, ACORN com- 
munity organizers, BOSS staff, a repre- 
sentative from Barbara Lee’s office and 
more came together to speak out against 
the Bush Administration’s slow response 
before and after Hurricane Katrina hit. 
Rep. Barbara Lee expressed her outrage 
through a press release read by her repre- 
sentative: “If ever anyone doubted that 
there were two Americas, this disaster has 
made this division clear. The victims have 
largely been poor and black. The devasta- 
tion from Hurricane Katrina only under- 
scores the disastrous consequences of the 
Administration’s failure to take even the 


most aie steps to alleviate poverty in the 
United States. The Administration cannot 
ignore this reality.” 

At a community rally on September 7 
at Uhuru House in East Oakland, Bakari 
Olatunji also spoke the words, “There are 
two Americas.” The term describes the 
gross racial and economic inequality that 
divides people of privilege and the poor. 


community, which lives in conditions of 
near-slavery, poverty and powerlessness.” 
Oprah Winfrey, on location in New 
Orleans, tried to convince a National 
Guardsman and Mayor Ray Nagin to let 
her into the deserted Superdome. “You 
had thousands of people who were in here 
for six days who had no place to go,” she 
said, “so I don’t understand now why it’s 


Only deep human generosity, compassion and self-sacrifice 
can alleviate human suffering. In the aftermath of Katrina, 
as the country’s leaders only talked about rescue and 
began to blame each other, we, the people, responded. 


If the government failed, the people did not. 
i ee Oe 


Does this administration and many that 
have come before treat people of color dif- 
ferently than upper-class white people? 
Brother Olatunji said that the actions and 
the lack of action in New Orleans were con- 
crete and irrefutable evidence of the blatant 
disregard for this nation’s poor people of 
color. From a handout at the meeting: “If 
we were unclear before, there can be no 
doubt now that there are indeed two 
Americas — one for the white and wealthy 
population which was easily able to evacu- 
ate New Orleans, and one for the African 


such a big deal that I can’t be let in to see 
where thousands of people had to live for 
six days.” 

After releasing the city of all liability, 
and under armed guard, she was allowed to 
enter. Winfrey was overwhelmed immedi- 
ately with the smell of death and human 
waste. “This is where a national disaster 
becomes a human disaster,” she said. 

As she stood looking into the darkness 
inside the dome, she began to understand 
the deplorable conditions that the evacuees 
had to endure. “This is what I am just now 


getting; just imagine being trapped inside 
with no electricity,” she said. “It is dark in 
here, and it was dark the whole time — 
piles and piles of garbage and human waste 
and hundreds of armed gang members run- 
ning the show.” 

Mayor Nagin shared his thoughts: 
“Magnificent facility like this, turned into 
a hellhole. The little things are so impor- 
tant and these people were in here with 
nothing. They didn’t know what was 
going on outside, they weren’t getting 
much information, they weren’t getting 
enough food and had lost everything and 
they did not know where all their relatives 
were.” Oprah called it “Hell on Earth.” 

Only deep human generosity, compas- 
sion and self-sacrifice can alleviate human 
suffering. In the aftermath of Katrina, as 
the country’s leaders only talked about 
rescue and began to blame each other, we, 
the people, responded. 

Many came from across the country to 
assist the evacuees. Story after story of 
heroism and self-sacrifice has been report- 
ed, and the help continues to pour in. 

Perhaps there are three Americas: The 
true human essence of this country exists 
in the people who rushed to New Orleans 
and the surrounding counties. 


See Disaster of Katrina page seven 
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In Katrina’s Wake, Oakland Officials Batter the Homeless 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


or those ae had. eyes to see, an 
ominous warning sign of the 
long-term suffering still waiting 

. in store for the poorest victims of 
Hurricane Katrina was foretold in the way 
a homeless encampment was cruelly 


demolished in Oakland only a few days - 


after the storm struck New Orleans. 

_. On September 7, even while the’ heart- 
breaking destruction caused by Hurricane 
Katrina was showing the entire nation the 
cruelty of poverty and homelessness, 
dozens of homeless people were evicted 
from a tent city under a freeway near 
Embarcadero and Fifth Avenue in Oakland. 


Bulldozers demolished the homeless 


village even as members of the Oakland 
City Council made pious declarations of 
compassion and support for Katrina’s 
homeless victims and invited them to live 
in Oakland and rebuild their lives. 

_ With unbelievable hypocrisy, the same 
city officials who postured before the tele- 
vision cameras to offer refuge to the well- 
publicized hurricane evacuees, simultane- 
ously presided over a bulldozer assault on 
their own homeless citizens. 

It was a classic example of the two- 
faced duplicity of politicians. Their public 
face of sorrow and support for Katrina’s 
highly televised victims was shown to be 
only a mask concealing a hidden face of 
hostility and intolerance toward their own 
homeless victims in Oakland. — 

At a tragic moment in our nation, when 
countless thousands were reduced to living 
in a homeless shelter in the New Orleans 
Superdome, Oakland officials showed for 
all to see that the lessons of compassion and 
mercy have not been heard. 

Look at the timeline. On Wednesday 
morning, September 7, 30 police officers 
- evicted all the homeless residents and 
ordered in heavy construction machinery 
to demolish the encampment under an 
Oakland freeway. Only one day later, on 
_ Thursday, September 8, at a special meet- 
ing of the Oakland City Council, city offi- 
cials publicly invited Katrina’s homeless 


victims to live in Oakland and pledged-to ~ 


_ help them rebuild their lives. 

Making this blatant hypocrisy even 
more unforgivable, the tent city was 
destroyed at the very moment when near- 
ly every homeless service provider in the 
nation was publicly warning that when 
already-impoverished people are dis- 
placed by a hurricane or other disaster, 
many of them end up being forced into 
the ranks of the long-term homeless. . 

Wealthy and middle-class people may 
have the support systems — insurance, sav- 
ings, family support, job skills — to recover 
from their losses. Very poor people often 
lose everything in natural disasters. The 
foundations of their lives are washed away 
and they are entirely displaced. Then, after 
a few months of sporadic public assistance, 
they often are reduced to a life of long-term 
destitution and homelessness. 

In a few months, Katrina’s evacuees will 
discover at first hand that, over the past 20 
years, their government has shred the*safety 

“net. The Bush Administration’s failure to 


respond to the mass displacement caused by © 


Oakland rally in protest of Bush’s response to Katrina’s victims. 


Katrina was a monumental disaster, but it 
was only a second-tier disaster that fol- 
lowed in the destructive wake of the prima- 
ry disaster: the abandonment of poverty- 
stricken Americans by the heartless admin- 


istrations of Ronald Reagan, Bush Senior 


and now, Bush Junior. 

For 20 years, Republicans have deci- 
mated federal housing programs, slashed 
homeless assistance, and amputated every 


-welfare program they could get their 
‘hands on. This wholesale attack on the 


safety net is in large part responsible for 
the widespread poverty so deplored by 
most commentators who seemed te need a 
hurricane of massive proportion to finally 


understand the staggering scope of misery 
and destitution among the millions of 
_ poor Americans who aren’t part of Bush’s 


much-hyped “base” of wealthy donors. 
Republicans have become so. opposed 
to the government doing anything for the 
common good that they even refused to 
fully fund the reconstruction of crucially 
needed levees and let the management of 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) become a national joke. 


A TRAGEDY IN THREE STAGES 


_ The abandoment of government’s role 
to “promote the general welfare,” as the 


preamble to the Constitution puts it, led. 


first to the dismantling of the nation’s 
safety net, and second, to the terribly 
inadequate response to Katrina’s victims. 

But if Bush’s callous negligence 
towards Katrina’s victims was the second 
act in this drama of abandonment and 
betrayal, the third act is still waiting in the 
wings to claim its displaced victims. 

Here is an outline of the three stages of 
this slow-motion storm that will continue 
to cause casualties for years to come. 

1. First, the Bush Administration deci- 
mated the safety net; slashed federal hous- 
ing for the poor, disabled and’elderly; and 
cut homeless programs — thus creating a 
chasm between the haves and have-nots. 

2. In keeping with the right wing’s 
inflexible contempt for all parts of gov- 
ernment that promote the common good, 
Bush essentially abandoned even the 
responsibility to competently manage 
FEMA and fund levee reconstruction. 
Bush and his top ‘officials compounded 


that disaster by their agonizingly slow 
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response and callousness towards 


Katrina’s poorest victims — staying on 
vacation (Bush, Cheney and Rumsfeld) or 
shopping for luxury shoes (Condoleeza 
Rice) while the misery of thousands of 
homeless evacuees stranded in the 
Superdome rose to intolerable levels. 

3. The third betrayal will occur when the 
hurricane evacuees enter the world of long- 


term homelessness. In a few months, they 


will encounter the same plight faced by 


_ every other homeless person in the nation — 


— a Safety net slashed to ribbons, criminal- 
ization of every aspect of their lives, con- 
stant police sweeps, and assaults on their 
encampments, as happened in Oakland. 
THE LESSONS OF LOMA PRIETA 
The inhumanity of Oakland officials in 
ordering the destruction of a homeless vil- 
lage on September 7 is especially inexcus- 
able because the same city officials had 
held front-row seats to view the long-term 


caused by the Loma Prieta earthquake. 

When that earthquake struck the Bay 
Area on October 18, 1989, hundreds of 
already poor residents of Oakland were 
reduced to homelessness. The earthquake 
destroyed more than 800 SRO hotel units 
in downtown Oakland, wiping out most of 
the low-income housing stock that had 
been the housing of last resort for the poor 
and near-homeless. 

The lion’s share of publicity went to the 
destruction caused to Bay Area freeways, 
the more affluent neighborhoods of San 


Francisco, and tourist-oriented businesses. 


in downtown Santa Cruz. The poor people 
made homeless in Oakland by the earth- 
quake — nearly all of them African 
Americans — were nearly forgotten by 
government officials and leading charities. 
Does this begin to sound familiar? 
FEMA and the Red Cross tried to skate 
out of Oakland without dealing with the 
crisis of homelessness that the earthquake 
had caused to poor, black residents of 
downtown Oakland. At the time, Dorothy 


- King, Angela Waldron, Andrew Jackson 


and I, along with other members of the 
Oakland Union of the Homeless, held 
protests to denounce the unwillingness of 
the federal government and the Red Cross 


to rebuild housing for poor residents dis- - 


placed by the earthquake. We were arrest- 
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ed after we chained ourselves inside Red 
Cross offices to protest its refusal to use 
the tens of millions of dollars it had col- 
lected for earthquake relief. We also 
protested the City of Oakland’s uncon- 
scionable neglect of its homeless citizens 
by taking over a vacant, city-owned build- 
ing in downtown Oakland. We were 
hauled down off that building’s rooftop 
by Oakland police who deployed a fire 
truck and scaled its ladder to arrest us. 

Those protests resulted in the Red 
Cross, FEMA and the City of Oakland 
joining forces to buy the earthquake-dam- 
aged Touraine Hotel and rebuild it as the 
Henry Robinson Multi-Service Center, a 
large transitional housing facility. 

But government officials had to be 
forced by months of protest to focus on the 
plight of poor African-Americans in 
Oakland. Homeless activist Dorothy King 
charged that the poorest earthquake victims 
were being neglected due to racism and 
classism — just as activists today have con- 
demned these prejudices for causing the 
slow response to Katrina’s victims. 

Far too many of Oakland’s earthquake 
victims joined the ranks of the long-term 
homeless. When a poor person’s life is 
ripped apart, it may never be fully restored. 

So, to understand the long-term fate of 
poor people displaced by Hurricane 
Katrina, look to Oakland’s experiences. - 

Think for a moment of the faces of the 
hurricane victims that moved us so deeply | 
when we saw their plight on television. 
Now. picture those faces slowly. melting. 
into the anonymous multitudes of: the 
long-term homeless in our nation. 


Imagine them joining the long, grim lines — 


of privation waiting in line at soup 
kitchens, and sleeping in the dark alleys 
of our cities, constantly exposed to the 
danger of assault, disease and hunger. 
-.. The.victims of Hurricane Katrina who . 
join the ranks of the permanently homeless 
will undergo the same police raids, anti- 
homeless laws and public antipathy 
endured by those now living on the streets. 
We saw how bad it was for the victims 
of Katrina crowded into insufferable con- 
ditions in the New Orleans Superdome: 
Now we must look at the destruction of-a 


homeless village by Oakland officials on _ 


September 7 for a prophetic forecast of 
the storm warnings looming on the hori- 
zon for all homeless citizens of America. 
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Katrina: A Perfect Storm of Classism and Racism 


““We must... oie to terms 
with the ugly truth that skin 
color, age and economics 
played a deadly role in who 
survived and who did not.” 


— Howard Dean, Democratic Party Chair : 


by Carol Harvey 


he televised news from New 
Orleans was horribly real and 
really horrible. We saw poor 
people, mostly African 

Americans, wading hip-deep in rushing 
water. Elderly women gripping walkers 
trudged down the freeway. Disabled folks 
in wheelchairs slumped dying or dead. 

A sign on a covered corpse read, “Here 
lies Vera. God help us!” It was a plea for 
divine aid when humans didn’t send it. 
The sign restored her identity and rescued 
Vera from the anonymous death of the 
couatless who drowned. 

_ St. Bernard Parish, a patchwork of 
marshes, refineries and rundown houses, 
populated by the poor, lies across the 
Mississippi from New Orleans near 
Bourbon Street. On August 29, rescuers 
discovered the bloated bodies of 32 elders 
in St Rita’s nursing home in Chalmette, St. 
Barnard Parish, with signs of desperate 
attempts to keep the water out.. Homicide 
charges were brought against owners Mable 
Mangano and Salvador Mangano Sr, who 
allegedly ignored evacuation warnings. 

A few Canadian Mounties from 
Vancouver showed up in two days, but 
the Louisiana National Guard was evacu- 
ated outside the Parish, which received no 


government assistance in the initial days - 


following Hurricane Katrina. 
Reptilian skin pulled away, Bush’s 
covert €litism, classism, and racism was 
revealed. The narrow TV lens shrunk the 
unimaginable destruction. People huddled 
for days on rooftops or freeway overpass- 
es above rushing floods, without food or 
water, waving signs saying, “Save us.” 


RACISM AND CLASSISM 


As Bush delayed sending the National 
Guard before hundreds of victims died, 
many black and white leaders agreed: 
Racism and classism factored into Katrina’s 
displacements and deaths. 

Rev. Al Sharpton called the govern- 
ment’s lack of response “inexcusable,” 
saying that when a less violent hurricane 
hit Palm Beach, Jeb Bush alerted the 
National Guard before the storm struck. 

Democratic Party Chairman Howard 
Dean told one of the country’s largest 
black religious groups, the National 
Baptist Convention, “We must... come to 
terms with the ugly truth that skin color, 
age and economics played a deadly role in 
who survived and who did not.” _ 

Youth rapper Kanye West’s agonized 
words startled a Katrina benefit national 
TV audience: “It’s been five days [waiting 
for federal help]... America is set up to 
help the poor, the black people, the less 
well-off, as slow as possible.” 


CLASS WAR DESTROYS SAFETY NET- 


The very reason that the underfunded 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) made such a disorganized, late 
response tq desperate calls for help is 
itself based in the Bush Class War. Under 
Bush, our nation has suffered the system- 
atic defunding of social programs, entitle- 


ments and security to the economically . 


challenged, guaranteeing a long-term 
increase in poverty and homelessness. 
Bush gutted public works projects, fed- 
eral housing, anti-poverty programs, and 
programs for energy, environment, educa- 
tion, health care, unemployment, safety, 
and FEMA. He pumped the money into his 


“Relief Not Racism.” A sign at an Oakland rally held in protest of 
the federal government’s slow response to Hurricane Katrina. 


Iraq war, contrived for oil and war profi- 
teering. When FEMA was essential in a 
dire national emergency, it wasn’t there. 


INTENTIONAL ‘MALIGN NEGLECT’ 


Bush has publicly proclaimed that his 
“base” is the world’s corporate rich. The 
elitism of the rich betrays their “discon- 
nect” from the “lower economic classes.” 

When multimillionaire Bush paused 
from golf, he told drowning residents of 
New Orleans to “be patient,” and referred 
to gas price hikes from storm-damaged 
Gulf Coast derricks. 

Repairing to her estate, Barbara Bush 
opined, “Everyone (Astrodome evacuees) 
is so overwhelmed by the (Texas) hospi- 
tality... The people in the arena here were 
underprivileged anyway, so this is work- 
ing very well for them.” 

Was Bush’s slow response deliberate? 


‘Seeing thousands cooking 3 in the heat and 


squalor of the Superdome, my first thought 
was the gas chambers. Like the exterminat- 
ed Jews, poor African Americans, lured by 
false promises of food and water, were con- 
fined by soldiers in an enclosure which 
quickly became a death trap. 

If you delay emergency assistance to a 
stroke or heart attack victim during the 
first critical moments, and allow condi- 
tions to run their course, you conduct an 
unprovable murder by “malign neglect.” 

On September 4, MSNBC’s Tim 
Russert cited stories from the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune in 2002 that pre- 
dicted Katrina in minute detail. It was 
only a matter of time before a hurricane 
could overtop the levees, leaving thou- 
sands drowned, crushed by debris, trapped 


-in homes, cars, on high ground or roofs, 


dehydrated and hungry for days. 

Knowing three years ago of this most 
accurately forecast disaster in American 
history, the Bush Administration defund- 
ed the Army Corps of Engineers levee 
reconstruction and wetland restoration, 
raising storm surges many feet. Bush’s 
repeated denial of global warming high- 
lights the irony that warmer Gulf waters 
heightened wind intensity and flooding. 

Louisiana Governor Kathleen Blanco 
requested assistance two days before -the 
hurricane struck. Evacuations were called, 
but the poor had no money to leave. 

Jefferson Parrish President Aaron 
Broussard told of an employee whose 
mother begged him for five days to “send 
somebody” to her St. Bernard nursing 
home, then drowned. “Nobody’s coming 
to get us,” Broussard sobbed. “I’m sick of 
the press conferences. For God sakes, shut 
up and send us somebody!” 

On a local radio station, New Orleans 
Mayor Ray Nagin yelled in frustration, 
“Don’t tell me 40,000 people are coming 
here! They’re not here. It’s too doggone 
late. Now get off your. asses, and let’s do 
something. Let’s fix the biggest goddamn 
crisis in the history of this country.” 


David Bacon 
photo 


Under Michael E. Brown, FEMA 
delayed for two crucial days; rejected 
Amtrak’s help with evacuations; rebuffed 
experienced firefighters; rejected Wal- 
Mart supply trucks; prevented Coast 


Guard diesel fuel deliveries; halted food - 
deliveries by the Red Cross; barred morti- 


cians; blocked a 500-boat citizen flotilla 
delivering aid; ignored a Navy ship, the 
Baton, with a 600-bed hospital; and 
turned away power generators. 


President Bush acknowledged in a | 


nationally televised speech on September 
15 that he bore ultimate responsibility for 
this crisis. In dire emergencies, states and 
cities do not have vast federal resources. 
Does letting people drown, or die in the 
absence of medical care, or wander in a 
toxic soup of bacteria at 45,000 times nor- 
mal levels, amount to a culling process? 
Conspiracy. theories or intention aside, prof- 


iteering wars have clearly caused mass 


deaths of Iraqi and American poor. 

The Bush Administration shares some 
of the marks.of totalitarian regimes treated 
so brilliantly by George Orwell in 1984. 
Among them are the destruction of demo- 
cratic and Constitutional ideals. Problems 
are blamed on foreign scapegoats and the 
nation is unified by whipping the public 
into a frenzy of hatred directed outwards 
at Osama, Iraq, insurgents, and terrorists. 

Rich and poor classes are strictly 
defined. The poor and homeless are made 


internal enemies — scapegoated, isolated, . 


and criminalized. Like Jews in Nazi 
Germany, homeless people in the United 
States carry “inferior” status, and are 
criminalized, banished from certain areas, 
and stereotyped as subhuman beings. 


CORPORATE LOOTING 


One premier symbol of Corporate 
Classism was the Fugi blimp hanging over- 
head helping police spot “looters.”” While 
accusing poor flood victims of looting food 
and water, rich white men raid the Treasury 
by profiteering in war zones in Iraq and dis- 
aster zones in. Louisiana, Social Security 
privatization, environmental pillaging, and 
gas gouging. 

The Corporatocracy is making money 
from New Orleans’ displaced and dead. In 


both Iraq and New Orleans, Bush’s use of - 


Dick Cheney’s company, Halliburton, 
along with Kellogg-Brown-Root and 
Blackwater contractors, adds up to the loot- 
ing of Americans’ tax dollars via lucrative 
government contracts and billing for cost 
over-runs. Bush gave these companies con- 
tracts to assess New Orleans’ power infra- 
structure prior. to rebuilding, bypassing 
competitive bidding, supposedly for speed. 


HOMELESS SHELTER AS PRISON 


The Superdome was, in essence, a 
large homeless shelter. San Francisco 
shelter dwellers, too; describe unclean and 
dangerous conditions, lice, cockroaches, 
rats, and criminal behavior. One man told 


me he took all his belongings with him to 
the bathroom at night, lest they be stolen. 
The staff act as guards, (sometimes 
armed), controlling and monitoring your 
entrance or egress from the facility. 

On September 12, Larry Bradshaw and 
Lorrie Beth Slonsky, convention attendees 
and paramedics from S.E.I.U Local 790, 


| searched for water with several hundred 


others. Police advised them to cross the 
greater New Orleans Bridge where there 
were buses to take them out of the city. 

At the bridge, armed Gretna Parish 
sheriffs blocked them, firing weapons 
over their heads. They sheltered from the 
rain under an overpass, built ah encamp- 
ment and waited for buses on elevated 


-Ponchartrain Expressway for security. 
‘They stole a water truck, and picked up a. 


pallet of dropped C-rations. 

They cleaned up the area, hung 
garbage bags from rebar poles, made beds 
from cardboard and wood pallets, and 
used a storm drain fora toilet with a pri- 
vacy enclosure fashioned -from broken 
umbrellas and plastic. With basic needs 
met, they watched out for each other, 
worked together and made a community. 


UNEQUAL TREATMENT FOR ‘NEW’ 
AND ‘OLD’ HOMELESS 


Katrina may spread thousands of 
newly homeless persons across America 
as they escape to other cities and to the 
streets. Not yet seen as part of the old- 
guard homeless, they were at first called 
“refugees,” until some complained that 
they are tax-paying citizens, not exiles. 

Evacuees were welcomed in San 
Francisco, where Laura Adelman of the 
S.F. Office of Emergency Services said 
the Red Cross and Catholic Charities will. 
help upwards of 400 “cases” obtain hotel 


vouchers, housing, medical care and jobs. 
Willie Warren of the Coalition on 


Homelessness reminded us of the home- 
less people already on the San Francisco 
streets. He said, “Look, it’s cool you want 
to bring disaster refugees up here for a 
while into the housing because it is going 
to take a year or two or three for you to 
rebuild New Orleans. Nobody’s got a 
problem with that. What takes prece- 
dence, rights or emergency?” 

Warren said that countless homeless res- 
idents of San Francisco already “have been 
waiting on the list” seeking help and hous- 
ing for anywhere from two to seven years. 
“You are using poor people against each 
other,” he said. “When survival comes to 


town, ethics and morals take a vacation.” 


I asked Sister Bernie Galvin of 
Religious Witness With Homeless People 
about the higher status apparently afford- 
ed the newly homeless evacuees. She 
said: “Which desperate individuals should 
get the available San Francisco housing 
— the San Franciscans who have long 
been on the waiting list for housing or 
those equally desperate individuals vic- 


timized by Katrina?” She said that this 


question invites our stepping into the trap 
of pitting one desperate group against 
another; to do so would be to dishonor the 
dignity of every person in each group. 

Sister Galvin said, “The more appropri- 
ate question should be, “Why is it that this 
wealthiest nation in the world is not able to 
simultaneously provide for the basic need © 
for housing to both of these groups?’” Or 
going beyond that, a more basic question 
would be, “Why is it that the Bush 
Administration prioritizes exorbitant fund- - 
ing for war and killing and gives immense 
tax cuts to the wealthiest 1% of this nation, 
thereby ensuring the deprivation of the 
most basic human needs to the poor people 
of our own nation?” 

“These are the questions that we 
should be pondering at this time,” said 
Sister Bernie Galvin. 
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Fresh Start Honors the Kindness of Unsung Heroes 


A homeless program honors 
the kindness of a caring bus 
driver, a dedicated attorney, 
a fair-minded policeman and 
‘Kind-Hearted Kitty’ herself. 


by Ellen Danchik 


s I entered Walnut Creek’s Fresh 
Start program to attend the Kitty 
Maffei Kind-Hearted Person 


Award ceremony, a woman came up and — 
gave me a big hug. After telling her I was . 


there to report on the event for Street 
Spirit, | immediately guessed that the 
friendly person with the kind greeting 
must be the namesake of this award lun- 
cheon, Kitty Maffei herself. 

Kitty was the first volunteer at Fresh 
Start, a community center with support 
services for homeless people in Walnut 
Creek. According to Susan Prather, the 
founder of Fresh Start, Kitty hugs every- 
one who comes to the homeless center. 
Kitty tells people that she loves them, and 
“makes life better for people, one person 
at a. time, because she cares.” 

In Fresh Start’s first few years, ‘Kitty 
supplied lunch for everyone two days a 
week; and did laundry for homeless peo- 
ple at her own home. Because of her love 
and kindness, Fresh Start launched the 
Kitty Maffei Kind-Hearted Person Award 
to honor those unsung heroes who do acts 
of caring that make life better for others. 

The Kitty Maffei award luncheon was 
held on September>13.at Fresh Start, 
located in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 

Prather, a longtime homeless activist in 
Contra Costa County, founded the Fresh 
Park ee on'a park bench behind the 


Author’s note: an I was blessed 
by a homeless woman who gave me a 
gold coin when I told her things weren’t 
going so well for me. Not long after her 
gift to me, she was murdered, found 
dead in San Luis Obispo Creek. On 
September 9, 2005, it was reported that 
Sharon Ostman, 59, was battered and 
sexually assaulted before being mur- 
dered on the night of July 10. 

I wrote this essay before she was 
killed and later sent it to the local daily 
as a tribute. The letters in response all 
told how truly generous Sharon Ostman 
was, how humane and kind. 


by Stacey Warde 


ith no money in my pocket, 

less than $200 in the bank, 

and feeling a little bleak, I 

recently pleaded hardship to 

a homeless. woman asking for a dollar in 
front of the post office. 

“I’m sorry, but you’re probably better 
off than I am right now,” I said. I climbed 
into the passenger’s side of the car, parked 
next to the curb. 

“Oh,” she said with concern, “would 
you like a dollar?” 

I didn’t really know what to say, but 
felt so good about her offer, I laughed. 

“No, thank you,” I said, warmed by her 
generosity. “I’m sure I’Il be okay.” 

I smiled at the woman as she sat on the 
bench next to her various cardboard signs 
expressing need, hoping that I really 


would be okay. With little prospect of » 


steady employment, and only a few spo- 


radic cash jobs to squeak by, I didn’t. 


know if I was going to be okay or not. 
Sharon Ostman’s genuine concern 
-made me feel I might. She got up from 


Actor/activist Edward Asner and singer/activist Ronnie Gilbert give the Kitty 


Maffei Advocacy Award to Oren Sellstrom, Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights. 


gazebo in a Walnut Creek park seven 
years ago. Since those simple beginnings, 
Fresh Start has found a home in a wel- 
coming church, and St. Paul’s Assistant 
Pastor Philip Brochard described how 
important his work with Fresh Start has 
become to him in that time. 

The Fresh Start awards were presented 
by Ronnie Gilbert, the legendary folksinger - 
who first achieved fame in progressive cir- 
cles with the Weavers and then with her 
much-heralded concert tours with Holly 
Near; and Ed Asner, the Emmy-winning 
star of “Lou Grant” and “The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show” and past president of the 
Screen Actors Guild. Both Asner and 
Gilbert have impeccable activist Cedex: 


What’s the difference 
between the homeless 
woman at the post office 
and me? Not much, 
except her kindness and 


generosity. I want to be 
more like her. I feel better 
when I’m willing to give. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


her place on the bench, and came up to the 
window on the passenger’s side of the car. 
“Here,” she said, handing me a beauti- 
ful shiny gold dollar coin, featuring the 
Shoshone mother with child, Sacagawea. 
“She’s one of my ancestors,” Sharon con- 
tinued. “Give it to a child, if you like.” 
“Thank you,” I said, grateful and 
delighted. I examined the gold coin as she 
went back to her place on the bench. 
Sacagawea’s youthful face, head turned 
and baby strapped to her back, peered over 
her shoulder, expressing calmness and con- 
fidence. Her image suggested forward 
movement. Had it not been for Sacagawea, 
it’s said, the historic Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition to the Northwest (1804-1806) would 


‘ have failed. She was smart, resourceful and 


diplomatic. 

None of that really mattered to me at t the 
moment. I was more enthralled with the 
coin’s gold brilliance, and the homeless 
woman who gave it to me. I also basked in 
the kindness she had just shown me. 

My companion, with whom I had 


tials, of course, but it was heartening to see 
such well-known artists and activists giv- 
ing their time and energy to the less visible 
cause of homelessness. 

Ronnie Gilbert began by offering her 
reflections about Fresh Start. “The thing 
that is so extraordinary is that the home- 
less people are usually a group apart from 
humanity — and that doesn’t happen 
here. The homeless people are people 
here, individual people. It’s like a model 
for the whole country. I don’t know how 
many people in this country know about 
Fresh Start, know about Susan Prather, 
but I sure as hell am going to do what I 


_ can to tell about it.” 


_ The Kitty Maffei Advocacy, Award was 


washed windows that morning to earn 
some much-needed cash, seemed aghast. 
He didn’t recognize Sacagawea. 

“Ts that a Susan B.?” he gasped. “Is 
that a silver dollar?” he added with 
emphasis on the “dollar.” 

“No, Bob, it’s a ae coin. Susan B.’s 


- not gold.” 


“You can’t take money from a home- 
less person!” he exclaimed. “Here,” he 


said, taking a dollar bill out of his wallet, © 


“sive her this dollar.” 

“What do you mean I can’t take her 
dollar? Are you kidding? That was pure 
generosity,” I responded. : 

She saw the exchange in the car and 
returned to the passenger’s side and stooped 
down as I passed the thin paper dollar bill 
into her hand. ‘Thank you,” she said. 

And we were off. Since then, I’ve been 
much less stingy with my spare change, 
even when I don’t have much to spare. 
What does it hurt? Actually, I feel so 
much better oe my hand to pad a 
homeless person’s pocket than I do refus- 


“She makes life a bit easier for 
those of us with disabilities 
with her compassionate and 
genuine heart. She makes the 
world a brighter and better 


place one passenger at a time.” 


— from Renee Bowen’s essay nominating 
_ Karen Troche, a Walnut Creek bus driver 


presented to Oren Sellstrom, assistant direc- 
tor of the Lawyer’s Committee for Civil 
Rights in San Francisco. Sellstrom was 
honored for “working tirelessly with great 
skill and humanity” on behalf of indigent 
people and “lawyering with a heart.” 
Sellstrom has done a great deal of pro bono 
legal work to protect the civil rights of » 
homeless persons and families, immigrants, 
food-stamp recipients and students. 

When the Concord police were not 
allowing people who ate at a local soup 
kitchen to use the nearby city park, 
Sellstrom advocated on their behalf and 
persuaded Concord’s city manager and 
city attorney to stop the discriminatory 
exclusion. Today, homeless adults and 
homeless families with children are once 
again able to enjoy the park. 

“T am truly honored to give you this 
award,” Asner said in presenting the Kitty 


' Maffei Advocacy Award to Sellstrom. 


Then Asner‘added, movingly, “Thank 
God you’re here to share in this wonderful 
escape, from the madness of society.” 
Sellstrom said, “It’s a particular | honor. 
for me to get this award from Fresh Start 


because I know that this is an organization 


that I’ve been privileged to work with side 
by side through battles, and an organiza- 


See Kind-Hearted Banas page 15 


A Homeless Woman’s Last Gift 


ing to offer anything. 

Until I met Sacagawea’s descendant in 
front of the post office, I had grown sour 
with my own bleak circumstances, living 
hand to mouth, and with bums who wanted 
to take what little I. had. lve heard stories 
of homeless people standing by the side of 
busy freeway exits, raking in dollar bills 
and larger from rush-hour commuters. 

“Those guys make more money than I 
do,” a friend once said. a pull in as 
ue as $50,000 a year.” 
| “Right on!” I responded. It’ S not the 
way I want to make a living, but if they 
can do it, more power to them.” 

Lately, I’ve been thinking: What’s the 
difference between the homeless woman . 
at the post office and me? Not much, real- 
ly, except her kindness and generosity. 

I want to be more like her. I feel better 
when I’m willing to give than when I’m 
hoarding what little I have. © 

And in this day, when the predominant 

“business” models taught in the university 
are little more than methodologies of 
greed, it’s revolutionary to give. In that 
sense, Sharon Ostman revolutionized my 
thinking and my connection to people in — 
the street. I have nothing to fear, and no . 
need to respond with anger, when I’m 
willing to give. 
-. And I don’t need to buy into the greed 
and blind hunger rampant in our culture. 
All of the great spiritual treatises and tra- 
ditions we cherish point to a different path 
anyhow. A few seem to truly follow that 
path, like Sharon at the post office. 

T’ve learned that no matter how little 
we have, we always have the option to 
bestow a gift, a blessing. In my mind, 
that’s the best and highest good we can 


-pursue in this life. 


Thank you, Sharon, for blessing me. 


by Paul Boden 


he town council had enough of vagrants, beg- 
gars, drunks. So it passed some laws. First, it 
ordered that foreign vagrants not be allowed to 
stay in the city for more than three days. Then, 


the. city government. Finally, it hired police inspectors to 
patrol the streets. 
Sound vaguely familiar? This was the solution to solv- 


Amsterdam. And it worked — to keep the newly hired 
police busy. As Philip Gorski wrote in: The Disciplinary 
Revolution: Calvinism and the Rise of the State in Early 
Modern Europe, once the laws were passed, “In any 
given year, beggars typically made up between one quar- 
ter and one-third of all arrests.” 

Fast forward to the late 20th century. The same puni- 
tive measures taken against society’s poorest citizens 500 
years ago made their way into the municipal and park 
codes of cities throughout the United States. Laws ban- 
ning panhandling, loitering, sleeping in public — or even 
sitting in public parks after dark — became common- 
place, as cities moved to end the irksome problem of 
poor people by sweeping their offensive presence from 
the view of their more fortunate neighbors. 

But moving beggars out of sight is not the only 


approach that’s been tried through the ages. The move- - \ 


ment to end cash benefits to homeless people, exempli- 
fied by San Francisco Mayor Gavin Newsom’ s Care Not 
Cash initiative, is, yes, 500 years old. 

In 16th century Amsterdam, the city fathers decided 
that giving poor people money would be a waste. They 
offered in-kind assistance — in the form of services or 
goods from bakers, tailors and cobblers — as the alterna- 
tive. What poor people needed to do was work, and not 
beg, no matter their physical condition. Remember also 
the poorhouse or work-house, where poor people were 
made to stay, and work, for food and shelter. : 

Even during the New Deal, a political program consid- 
ered extraordinary for its attempts-to level society’s eco- 

- nomic inequities, there was a push to pay the poor with 
‘vouchers. The basic assumption underlying this notion was 
.that poor'people could not decidé how to intelligently 


spend their own money, or that they were pretenders — - 


fraudulently collecting checks they didn’t really need: 
Proponents of this idea in its current form promise, in 
an attempt to appear compassionate, that in-kind assis- 


by the American Friends Service Committee 


n response to recently released Census Bureau 
poverty figures, the American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) called on Congress to adopt a 
moral budget that helps people meet their basic 
needs. Eliminating safety-net programs for the poor in 
favor of tax cuts for the rich — while 37 million live in 
poverty — is immoral, declared the AFSC, ‘an interna- 
tional social justice organization. 
In-its Current Population Survey, released on August 


more people lived in poverty in 2004 than in the previ- 
ous year. Data also show that nearly six percent of the 
U.S. population lived in extreme poverty, defined as 
below 50 percent of the poverty threshold. 

“The Census Bureau report should be a wake-up call 
for our nation,” said Roberta Spivek, AFSC’s national 
representative for economic justice. “At a time when at 
least one in every eight people in our country lives in 
| poverty, Congress is poised to cut $35 billion from sur- 
vival programs like Food Stamps and Medicaid. At the 


will mainly benefit the most affluent households.” 
African Americans, Nativg Americans, and indige- 
nous peoples of Alaska had the highest extreme poverty 
rates of people surveyed. People who were foreign born 
were more likely to live near the poverty threshold or in 
extreme poverty than were those who were native born. 
Nationwide, 37 million people, including 13 million 


it required that indigenous beggars obtain a license from 


ing the problem of poor people in 16th century- 


(37 Million People in Poverty in the U.S. 


Nationwide, 37 million people, including 13 million children, live below the 
official poverty line. Eliminating safety-net programs for the poor in favor 
| of tax cuts for the rich — while 37 million live in poverty — is immoral. 


30, the Census Bureau reported that over one million - 


same time, it is considering $70 billion in tax breaks that 


STREET SPIRIT 


: 
RE TOUCH 6 HAVE Ho 


RIGHT TO ANY THING. 


tance will be given to homeless people that will more 


than make up for the absence of cash welfare. 

But as homeless people know, this promised in-kind 
assistance fails to materialize. Waiting lists for housing and 
health services grow longer in San Francisco, and the 
promise of housing often means only a shelter bed. The 


- Section 8 list for affordable housing runs to more than 8000 


individuals and families and is closed for the next ten years. 
Just as the new ideas are really the same old ideas in 


_ Shiny cellophane wrapping, the same notions and mis- 


conceptions about the poor have been handed down from 

generation to generation, from the old world to the new. 
There existed 500 years ago what we now call the “mag- 

net theory” of homelessness, ‘prevalent in every city in 


America today, which claims that visible poverty and pan-: 


handling in a local city are due to foreigners and out-of- 
towners who are magnetically drawn to that city because of 
its generous welfare assistance. _ 

Boston, in 1789, refused to provide relief to desperate 


children, live below the official poverty line of $9,643 
for one person and $19,311 for a family of four. Nearly 
one in five U.S. children is poor. 

AFSC is conducting a Save Our Services (SOS!) 
campaign that calls attention to inequities in the federal 
budget. The campaign urges Congress to avoid cutting 
essential services and to reject tax cuts that benefit a. 
few, when it completes its work on the fiscal year 2006 
federal budget this fall. 

“How our nation responds to poverty is a moral 
issue,” emphasized Kathryn Kurtz, associate director of 
the AFSC community relations unit. “Congress can 
either adopt tax and budget policies that will increase 
income inequality and poverty, or it can choose policies 
that promote the common Bood and the values of dignity 
and equality.” 

“Many experts believe the official poverty threshold 
is too low, and seriously underreports the true extent of 
U.S: poverty,” Spivek added. 

AFSC is also campaigning for an increase in the min- 
imum wage and working to keep Social Security a pub- 
lic, not private, program. Social Security is widely 
regarded as one of the most effective U.S. anti-poverty 
programs. 

For information on AFSC’s SOS! Campaign, see 
www.saveourservices.org. See the Census Bureau report at 
WWW.CENSUS.gOV. 

The American Friends Service Committee is a Quaker 
organization that includes people of various faiths who are 
committed to social justice, peace and humanitarian service. 


| As the World held its breath 


Today? S aah homely laws repeat the. cruelty of a 500-year-old war on the poor 


mothers with children for fear that able-bodied men 
would take advantage of that relief to move to town. 
The parallels between today’s battles on the streets 


and those of half a millennium ago are comical — and s 


terrifying. One would think that*after 500 years of crimi- 
nalizing, marginalizing and demonizing poor people in 
an attempt to solve poverty, we would realize that pun- 
ishing poor people for being poor just doesn’t work. 
Perhaps it is time to stop pounding our heads against the 
wall and actually try to deal with the mess, rather than 
sweeping it beyond the city limits. 

What we learn from the lessons of history is that home- 
lessness and poverty subside when there is affordable hous- 
ing for everyone, jobs that pay a living wage, sufficient 


- community support and social connections for all. 


The most recent wave of homelessness in the United 
States, beginning in the 1980s, did not stem from a lack 
of anti-panhandling laws or insufficient control of wel- 
fare recipients. Homelessness became endemic, chronic 
and institutionalized when we systematically took apart 
an already stretched social safety net. 

We decimated social programs and agencies like the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development and 
slashed affordable housing development and subsidies. 
We failed to ensure health care for millions of Americans 
and decided to allow workers to take their chances in an 
uncertain economic climate as large economic shifts 
caused declines in their wages and job stability. Finally, 
we failed to provide promised community mental health 
care after closing large mental hospitals and wondered at 
the large numbers of mentally ill people talking to them- 
selves on our streets. 


We continue to fail to address euenies and inadequa- — 


cies in our educational system; and fail to treat all human 
beings as deserving of respect and as inherently valuable. If 
we want to end homelessness, we can do so by fulfilling 
our moral obligations to provide effective systems of com- 
munity and social support that nurture individuals, by see- 
ing the sacred in every living human, by treating all people 
as capable of success and transformation. 

If we do this, if we provide people with the social condi- 
tions that permit them to take on their individual responsi- 
bilities, by ensuring there are sufficient housing opportuni- 


_ ties and decent jobs, then we fulfill that obligation to allow 


individuals to grow and thrive to their fullest potential. _ : 


Paul Boden is the director of WRAP, the Western a 
Ay Oe Project. 


Orleans 

by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 

On The Day They Destroyed New Orleans 
Katrina came bearing down 


full of sound and fury 
_on Big Easy Town | 


at the Harbinger of Death | 
before whose might the flood walls gave 
as the Fury shook New Orleans — 
who no one came to save 
They turned away the doctors 
the flotilla of rescue boats 
cut-and jammed communications 
created unidentifiable, collective scapegoats 
let prisoners drown in their cells 
the hospitalized were told to go to hell 
as death spread, ruin and slaughter 
or stranded on roofs 
: or neck deep in polluted water 
just an Air Force One fly-by 
the President just waved Hi! 
fellowed by the spin takeover . 
with assurances from the House Oreo 
while arranging for Halliburton 
to collect the rescue dough. © 
They blocked the mobile hospitals 
sent in Guardsmen to sleep and play cards 
while the Tsar and his Empress Mother’ 
reflect their human disregard 
scripted apologies for the actions. 
of the victims of the State 
while the starving and thirsty minions 
in attics and rooftops stay 
with distant messages to wait 
Mighty Mouse is on His Way 
Five Days Too Late! . 


The Day They a New | 
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Innovative Architectural Designs for Homelessness 


Architecture should do more 
than provide homeless people 
with shelter. It should keep 
their hope and dignity alive. 


by Lydia Gans 


6 wT buildings that we construct 
7 are a reflection of our values 
_and our culture. At its best, 
architecture not only reflects but also serves 


society; it has a duty to provide for those 
with the greatest need and the fewest 


options. Thus architecture should do more 


than provide homeless people with shelter; 
it must sustain their hope and their dignity.” 
These are the reflections of Sam Davis, 
architect and professor at the University of 
California, Berkeley, in his recently pub- 
lished book, Designing for the Homeless: 
Architecture that Works. 

Davis has been designing affordable 
housing and working with nonprofit 
homeless service providers for 35 years. 
In this engrossing book, he describes 
some innovative and attractive examples 
of modern homeless facilities, and _pro- 
vides a historical perspective on afford- 


able housing. Davis also presents a 


knowledgeable and sensitive discussion of 
the many issues involved in creating 
appropriate housing; and he offers a 
strong argument for why society needs to 


_ pay attention to the housing and shelter 


needs of its homeless citizens. 

Given the politics and economics of 
our society today, it is clear that home- 
lessness is a problem that is not going 
away. There is simply not enough afford- 
able housing. Davis points out, “The 
builder of last resort used to be the federal 


government, but in the early 1970s, it 
‘began to abandon this role, and by the end 
of the 1980s, federal funding for housing — 


had fallen by 72%.” 

In spite of laws that require a certain per- 
centage of subsidized and affordable units 
in new developments, the situation is get- 
ting steadily worse. Every week more peo- 
ple are becoming homeless and their demo-. 
graphic characteristics are changing. 
Women with children, people who are 
employed but not earning enough to pay for 
housing, elderly and disabled people, and 
those who have become dispossessed 
because their living situation has become 
dysfunctional, all reflect new elements in 
the homeless population. 

In designing appropriate temporary 
housing, Davis writes, “Perhaps the archi- 
tect’s most important challenge on design- 
ing for the homeless is to restore a sense of 
dignity to the residents.... A place that 
makes people feel welcome, comfortable 
and safe signals that someone cares about 


them and that they are worthy of this con- - 


cern. Choice and self-determination are cor- 
nerstones of dignity, and a homeless person 
has few options. An architect can create a 
diversity of spaces even in a single build- 
ing; you give people choices.” 
Davis’ book, far from being a dry text- 
book, is fascinating reading. In earlier his- 
torical eras, emergency shelters were sim- 


ply spaces set aside in basements or hall- | 


ways of public buildings, often in police 
stations. Only since the 1980s, when the 
government started backing off and more 
nonprofits took over the creation of shel- 
ters and housing, and with the characteris- 
tics of the homeless population changing, 
did the concept of designing a building 
specifically for these people gain support. 
Davis illustrates and describes in detail a 
number of different modern facilities for 
homeless people. In one example of a shel- 
ter, he has photographs and floor plans of 
the huge, five-story Union Rescue Mission 


in Los Angeles which can accommodate as 


many as 450 people. The building includes 


a kitchen, dining and recreation rooms, men 
and women’s detox and recovery programs, 
medical facilities, gyms, activity rooms for 
young people, courtyards and extensive 
staff housing on the fifth floor. 

In this connection, he makes an interest- 


“ing observation about different needs for 


men and women. For example, one staff 
person can get several hundred men bedded 
down for the night; but it takes seven 
staffers to help one hundred women get set- 
tled. The women coming to the shelter are 
likely to be traumatized; many have been 
abused, and are stressed out, frightened and 
feeling very vulnerable. They need help just 
to calm down and feel comfortable. 

Somewhat longer-term housing is 
available in what have generally been 
called flophouses. These dreadful places 
have been around for a long time and con- 
tinued to exist until, recently, building 
code enforcement inspections began 
catching up withthem. 

Davis describes the “cubicle hotels” of 
the past, not unlike today’s cubicle offices, 
each cubicle furnished with a bed instead of 
a desk. The only difference was that the 
cubicles were roofed with chicken wire to 
protect against thievery-and to prevent a 
person from occupying a cubicle without 
paying. As miserable as they were, they 
were tolerated by officials because they 
kept the homeless and destitute out of sight. 
During the Depression, the flophouses in 
the Bowery section of New York City 
housed as many as 75,000 men! 


- A step up were rooming houses or resi- - 


dential hotels, the SRO (single room occu- 
pancy) hotel being the contemporary ver- 
sion of these. Some of these are dismal 
places, and from time to time, the tenants 
protest or one burns down and the terrible 
conditions are exposed. But there are also 
‘some very fine SRO hotels designed by cre- 
ative architects. Along with shared bath- 
rooms, a feature cf all SROs, these have 
shared kitchens and a lounge or community 
room where residents can gather. 

Other types of housing to move people 
out of homelessness include transitional 
housing and supportive housing, which pro- 
vides specific services for people with spe- 
cial needs. Davis shows several examples, 
some of them specially built for the purpose 


Designing for the Homeless, a new book by UCB Architecture Professor Sam Davis. 


and others that are renovations of buildings 
that originally had far different uses. 

An interesting illustration is the Prince 
George Hotel in New York City. It was 
once very elegant, but had become a hor- 
ribly run-down neighborhood eyesore. 
Thoroughly refurbished, it is once more a 
stately building, containing 416 units, a 
variety of supportive services, community 
areas and administrative program offices. 
Not only are the tenants appreciative, the 
neighbors are happy too. 


The Disaster of Katrina 


from page two 


There were those who stayed in the 
death waters of New Orleans, people who 


cared and comforted for the injured, the - 


children, and the elderly, in spite of 
extreme personal danger and loss, and 
with no sign of rescue. 

The doctors, the nurses, the volun- 


teers, the able-bodied survivors, Oprah’s 


Angel Network of volunteers, Red Cross 
volunteers, and the New Orleans police 
(85 percent of New Orleans police offi- 
cers stayed through it all and are still 
there). The able-bodied rushing to assist 
the fallen, carrying them out of the death 
waters of New Orleans. If the govern- 
ment failed, the people did not. 

BOSS Executive Director boona 
cheema expressed concern about the 
long-term effects of the disaster. She 
said, “Katrina’s aftermath is just begin- 
ning and will be felt for many years to 
come. It will be felt by every poor person 
in the country. The minimal safety net of 
housing, education, transportation and 
health care has been ravaged by local, 
state and federal cuts since 2002. 

“The Bush Administration, through its 
anti-poverty policies, has gutted our com- 
munities. The $250 billion needed to 
rebuild after Katrina will mean deeper cuts 
in the future for the people we serve.” 

Katrina is a terrible, horrific disaster. 
It has brought a nation to its knees and 
has moved its citizens to tears. Over a 
million people have been displaced 
overnight and are now scattered homeless 
across the United States. 


In designing residences for homeless 
people, there are a vast number of issues 
to consider and problems to solve because 
this is a particularly diverse population 
with non-standard needs. Furthermore, the 
architect’s clients are not only the future 
tenants of the buildings, but also the staff 
that will provide the services, the neigh- 
bors and the funding agencies. 

Davis describes the many considera- 
tions. Beginning with the building entry, he 
writes, “when individuals become home- 
less, they feel many different emotions: 
anger, confusion, embarrassment, fear, 
exhaustion, depression and hopelessness. 
Many are hungry, ill or using drugs. The 
facilities we design to house them therefore 
need to convey qualities of sanctuary and 
refuge... the entry is critical in establishing 
trust between the homeless and the staff.” 

He then describes public areas, places 
where people can gather for many different 
purposes, primarily to encourage socializa- 
tion and community building. There should 
also be various specialized spaces to pro- 
vide for a population that doesn’t have the | 
same access to transportation that people in 
stable housing have. 

Davis details some desirable facilities: 
a health clinic, smoking lounge, kennel, 
bank, classrooms, beauty parlor and bar- 
bershop, gym, dining room, possibly even 
a courtroom. Sleeping spaces have to pro- 
vide privacy and security, and a place to 
keep their stuff. Above all, the place must 
not look or feel like an institution. 

The ultimate question raised by. Davis’ 
book is, “Why bother?” The answer is that, 


. like most problems, prevention is far cheap- 


er than dealing with the ill effects after they 
develop. Homelessness not only affects its. 
victims; it casts a pall on our whole society. 
It is especially damaging to the growing 
number of children in this situation. The 
obvious, and, Davis argues convincingly, 
the most cost-effective solution, is to build 
sufficient affordable housing with support- 
ive services for people who need them. 


And-that is only half the truth: The. 
U.S. homeless population before Katrina’ 


-was already in the millions. At present, it 


is estimated that between 1.3 to 2 million 
people are homeless each year, and 33 
percent of these are families. 

Homeless service providers, mental 
health agencies, human services and 


- shousing agencies were already suffering: 


under deep federal and state cuts. What 
will happen as hundreds of thousands 
pour into their doors in need of services? 

What about the homeless population 
that are not Katrina survivors, the fami- 
lies that have been sitting in our shelters 
or living on our streets waiting for 
months and years for aid, for livable 
wages, affordable housing, for a chance 
to support themselves? Who will be 
moved enough to help them? Where are 
the telethons, the volunteers, the 
fundraising efforts? 

Millions were in need of aid way before 
Katrina hit, and there will be millions in 
need long after the memory of Katrina 
recedes into the past. Katrina’s survivors 
will meld into the familiar faces that we 
see every day, the poor and homeless. 

We’ve seen what the Bush 
Administration is willing to do. Now it’s 
up to the “third America” to reach deep 
into their hearts and pockets to give 
locally and nationally. 


To help Katrina Survivors: 

1-800-HELP-NOW (1-800-435-7669) 
- To help local homeless people: 

BOSS 510-649-1930 

Acorn Community Organization 


Hurricane Relief Fund 
510 434-3110, ext. 232 
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A New Berkeley Mystery 


Fiction by Cinnamon (Toni Cook) 


racie was not a happy camper- 

The flowers she was offering 

for sale on the outskirts of the 

Berkeley Farmers’ Market 
were fading fast. Her flower supplier 
would not be pleased. 

He was not a nice man. He provided her 
with fresh-cut flowers to sell at the edge of 
the Farmers’ Market, because she could 
not get a permit to sell in the Market itself. 
Then he would come around at the end of 
the day to collect his money and give 
Gracie a paltry cut. But no one was buying 
flowers that Saturday. 

She did not dare skim from what little 
money she had taken in. He or his “assis- 
tants” could be watching from anywhere. 
She had been on the streets too long to 
take such a chance. Rumor had it, he 
could be mean and violent. 

Little did she know she would be an 
eyewitness to his violence. 

Gracie knew he had other flower ven- 
dors in the area. She had also spent her. 
time on the stroll and knew better than to 
wander into someone else’s turf. 

Despite her slow day, she knew she 
had made enough to score and make it to 

the shelter by curfew. Or so she thought. 
Gracie waited patiently for her supplier’s. 
silver Volvo station wagon to pull up so 
they could settle the day’s affairs. 

She thought the woman across the 
street was also selling flowers for him. 
But Milvia was the line she could not 
cross. That was her turf, not Gracie’s. 

The thin young woman, looking ner- 
vous,- was bundling her flowers when ‘the: 


Volvo pulled up. Gracie watched’ as her™ 


supplier approached the other flower sell- 
er. A short, nasty argument went on 
before Gracie saw a blade flash in the fad- 
ing light. The woman fell to the ground. 

Then the worst for Gracie happened. 
Before getting back into the Volvo, he 
turned and stared straight into Gracie’s 
eyes. She spun and turned, running off 
into the crowd. He drove off, but they 
both knew she had seen the murder of a 
simple flower seller. 

With nowhere else to go, Gracie 
showed up on my doorstep. I had known 
her for years. I had no choice. We will 
talk in the morning, I said. 


(On thestreet 
_Itis hard to coupe 
I guess I'll go panhandle 


For something | to eat. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Flower sellers on College Avenue in Berkeley display these colorful bursts of beauty. These flower sellers run a real 
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flower stand in Berkeley — and they should not be confused with the fictional flower ladies in the accompanying story. 


My stepson had been an attorney, a pri- 
vate detective and an alcoholic before 
killing himself in the final episode of “A 
Berkeley Mystery.” I miss him. [The story 
of his death was told in “Pick Up the 
Pieces: A Berkeley Mystery, The Final 
Installment,” Street Spirit, June 2004.] 

I promised myseif.I would never follow 
his nosiness into the sad and scary things 
that happen on the streets of Berkeley, but 
Gracie was special, so here I am. 

Gracie had always been known as a 
survivor. People say that about me, but I 
had learned a lot about life on the streets 
from her. So, for her to ask for my help, I 
knew something terribly frightening was 
happening. A killer was after her. 

She and I had several things in com- 
mon. Besides how we used to make 
money, we really did not like cops, so 
calling the police was not a viable option. 

What could I do? 

I called Ira Oldman. Ira is my friend. 
He is also one of the best attorneys any- 
where. On behalf of homeless people, 
including me, he got us a good settlement 
against the University of California. 

Ira did not haye good news. He had 
heard of this man and the ways he manip- 
ulated poor and homeless women. His 
advice was to get her out of town, asap. I 
have family in Sacramento, so I bought 
her on AMTRAK. (I had to borrow 
money from my daughters.) 

We were stupid. We used her real 
name when making the ticket reservation. 
As soon as she stepped out of my car at 
the Emeryville station, the black Ford F- 
150 came out of nowhere and sent her 


by Chie 1 Bates be ae 


Passersby never see you ay. a 
Do you hide your tears - 
behind day-old newspapers, 

hide tears and fright under 

darkness of a midnight sky? 


But nights can be too long 
and newspapers flimsy shields. 
Hey kids, where do you go 

| with all your hidden tears — 
no childhood jingle or song? 


broken body away. I saw the driver, got a 
good look at the license plate and I know 
my trucks. (I used to live in one.) 

We do not like cops, but maybe it’ was 
time. Then I remembered that Ira had con- 
nections, so he used all his connections and 
reluctantly got information. There was 


' practically no information on the stabbed 


flower girl. Even Gracie did not know her 
name, and Gracie knew everyone. 


So that leaves us with the culprit(s). I 


have been convinced that the flower girl 
and Gracie were not killed by coinci- 
dence. The driver of the truck worked for 
the flower supplier. 


Now I loved Gracie, and did not know | 
the other flower girl, but they both 
deserve justice. 

Ira warned me, “These people are dan- 
gerous.” I can be dangerous too. I think I 
will try to get a job selling flowers, and 
maybe get some justice. 


Why Do We Write of 
‘Their Plight 
| by Claire J. Baker 


_ Because they are most often speechless | 
_ Stepped. over/stepped on _ 
_ And it’s hard to write poems . 

| when wind and rain wreak mayhem 

| On a paper sheet... 


And tears i in a pen instead of ink 
(though pressed hard as life on some 
Scrap) are impossible to ce 
except by God. : 


He visited me. _ 
Used his skills until 


Those legal prhloas were gone. __ 


Saved me from a tax dispute. _ 
Is always there 

When I need te talk. 

A kind voice, 

A bent ear is always near. 
lam your number-one fan. 


Lydia Gans 
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by Lydia Gans 


hen her 16-year-old son was 
killed at a sweet 16 party, 
Cindy Butler’s life spiraled 


downward. Earlier, her hus- 


band had introduced her to cocaine, and at 
that point, she said, “I became an addict. I 
smoked cocaine, smoked cigarettes and 
ignored my diabetes.” : 

Her weight skyrocketed. For three 
years she continued to deteriorate. Then 
she made a decision to turn her life 
around. She moved to Hawaii, convinced 
that “the islands are healing islands.” She 
left for Hawaii on her son’s birthday, 
making a promise to his memory that she 
would heal herself. 

“T wasn’t going back to cocaine,” she 
vowed, “and I didn’t. This is my eleventh 
year clean and sober. And this is my ninth 
year cigarette-free. I never was an alco- 
holic. And I work on my cursing all the 
time. I ask God for guidance.” 

It has been a long, hard road back to a 
life that promises a better future. 

Cindy was born 56 years ago in 
Southern California. Her father worked in 
the hotel business, a job that required the 
family to travel to many places. “So I’ve 
been, exposed to many different. cultures, 
many different people,” she explained. 

When she was 11, her mother died. Her 
father wasn’t able to take care of her, and 
she was sent to live with grandparents who 
couldn’t handle a teenager. But she was for- 
tunate in that she was taken in by foster par- 
ents about whom she says, “I couldn’t have 
picked out a better set of parents.” : 

She talks fondly about the lessons she 
learned from them that she applied to rais- 
ing her own son. She was so proud of her 
son during his life, and to this very day. 

“He was my angel and continues to be 


_my angel,” Cindy said. She has remained 


close to the girlfriend he was with when 
he was killed, calling the young woman 
her “play-daughter’” and her children, her 
“play-grandchildren.” 

Going to Hawaii in 1994 was a happy 
move for Cindy, even though her hus- 
band, who went with her, worked only 
sporadically and never managed to kick 
his crack habit. Cindy got a good job as a 
computer analyst. 

She is rightfully proud of her record, 
having worked all her life since she was 
12 years old, even putting herself through 
college. But now she found that she was 
working too hard, too many hours, and: in 
1997 she became so disabled from the 
effects of the diabetes, she had to quit. 

She was eligible for SSDI and, ever 
since, the monthly disability benefit has 
been her source of support. She makes it 
very clear that her income is from govern- 
ment disability insurance, money she has 
earned from her years of employment., 

At her husband’s urging, the couple 
came back to California. Cindy calls that 
decision “the biggest mistake I ever made.” 
Her husband had promised to get a job, but 
“that didn’t happen.” He had money from 
an insurance settlement which she had 
hoped would buy them some permanent 
housing, but he spent it all on crack. And 
when he was on crack, he would become 
increasingly abusive and beat her. 


After being homeless for three years, Cindy Butler learned that “the 
first thing you lose when you become homeless is your dignity.” 


Once again, her life was on a down- 
ward spiral. She recalls that she would 
pray to God, “Please let me get away.” It 
took her five years to have the courage, or 
the desperation, to move out. 

She walked out, or rather, she rolled out, 
into homelessness and disability. “April 
2002, I became homeless for the first time 
in my life. I was devastated. I was in a. 
wheelchair; I didn’t know where to go.” 

Cindy Butler has housing now, her 


health is stabilized, and she has plans for 


the future. Asked what her life is like 
now, she declares: “Life is beautiful. 


_ Everything is coming back.” 


She can walk and only uses her wheel- 
chair for going long distances. She has 
had gastric bypass surgery and is losing 
weight. She has started taking classes in 
ASL (American Sign Language) and 
plans eventually to move back to Hawaii 
and open her own business. _ 

This past April, three years to the day 
after she became homeless, she moved 
into a comfortable home which she shares 
with several other people with disabilities. 


From the pod ets of Fascists i in dire pie oe 
Its inflation i is the derogation of all costs on the buyer 
Whose cages : are the Smpoverishing wages of 


Labor slave for hire 


I am the Minute Man protecting the Usury Banking he 


Whose corporate jingles I sing — 
In whose shadow of debt I sleep 
From the blood of whose wars | weep 


From the guilt of whose murders I creep 


Proclaiming a sword of justice I keep 


That what you sow, the Masters may reap 
And tho’ I cry beside the graveside of my fallen sacrificial son 


The medais on my chest console 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


Now she has her name on Section 8 hous- 
ing lists “from Sacramento to Hawaii” 
and is ready to move into a place of her 
own whenever and wherever it turns up. 


In a recent interview, Cindy. described- 


some of the experiences in her three mis- 
erable years of homelessness. “The first 
thing you lose when you become home- 
less is your dignity,” she recalled. 


That loss was exacerbated by the first 


place she went to for help, the Richmond 
Rescue Mission shelter, a place with a 


reputation for stripping people of their — 


dignity. The shelter is not wheelchair 
accessible, she said. “I had to scoot up 
three flights of stairs on my rear end.” 
She started applying for a Section 8 
housing voucher but found that people with 
disabilities no longer had priority. The 


Berkeley women’s shelter was the only. 


shelter she could find in the Bay Area that 
was wheelchair accessible. She stayed there 
once for three months and, on another occa- 
sion, for one month. There was a longer 
stay in a transitional housing situation in a 
rather unpleasant neighborhood. 


Trying to get into the Shelter Plus Care 
program, she encountered another set- 
back. It turns out that being disabled is not 
sufficient to get into that program; one has 
to have a dual diagnosis. They told her, 
she recalled, “You can be disabled, but 
you have to have HIV, be mentally dys- 
functional or be an addict.” 

She explained that she had been an 
addict, but had been clean and sober for 
ten years without going through a formal 
program. They then suggested that she go 
into a program for 45 days just to become 
eligible. She saw that as being dishonest 
and refused. 

When she was really desperate, she 
went to the politicians. “When I went to 
Jerry Brown’s office,” she said, “their rec- 
ommendation was to go to Highland 
Hospital and spend the night in the emer- 
gency waiting room!” The person who 


_ told her that admitted that they even send 


homeless families there. 

At one point, Cindy said, “I went there 
every night for a month. I didn’t know 
what to do. I thought the mayor’s office 
was the answer and that was the answer 
they gave me.” 

When she was confronted by the police 
who patrol the hospital, Cindy admitted she 
was homeless but explained, “For one 
thing, I can plug my chair in here and get it 
recharged. And the second thing is Jerry 
Brown’s office told me to come here.” 
They had a hard time believing that, she 
recalls grimly, but they let her stay. She saw 
other homeless people being chased out. 

She is just about to get her Section 8 
voucher for another county and will be 
moving shortly. Eventually, she plans to go 
back to Hawaii. She will continue her sign 
language training and go back to work 
once she gets her final certification. 

Cindy. Butler is feeling good about her 
life once more. She is making a commit- 
ment — and not just to get a job and live 


‘comfortably. She intends to help others, to 


advocate for the disabled. She wants to 
write, and “one day,” she vows, “T’ll put a 
book together, a guide for the homeless dis- 
abled.” It’s a subject she knows very well. 


Grandmother of the 


If death : urde ben my lot, well, that’s what slave’s s are for 
Some think that I am a robot programmed to kill 
_ Others that I profess to deny humanity’s free will 
_ Yet to the Barker’s “Hey Rube” call of Fire! 
i respond, “Minuteman — Citizen slave for hire!” 
_I know all people have rights but I monopolize them 
_ When minorities do, I crucify them 
If freedom’s their whim, it’s me or them 


_lam the Slave, Slave Driver— Pulverizer—Zombie G.I. to you — 
I poisoned frag with DU—Tortured and Raped it’s sons too 
AILI got to say is just be glad it’s not you 
I’m the Slave of the State—Heaven can wait— 
_ ___All you others choose your fate— 
Choose your side—choose wrong and die 


‘Take a permanent break from your humanity 


Keep up your “I’m Free” Fantasy 
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Berkeley’s Visionary Poet Laureate of the Streets 


Skull & Crosswords 


by Julia Vinograd 
Zeitgeist Press, 2005 


A review and reflection on her body of 
work in street poetry over the years. 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


elegraph Avenue’s visionary 

poet Julia Vinograd’s. latest 

book, Skull & Crosswords, is 

her 50th volume of poetry. The 
front cover displays a photograph of the 
poet holding a damaged human skull. She 
has dealt a lot in her poetry with messages 
of decline, downfall, dying and doom. 

Vinograd told me that the book’s cover 
also shows the necklace of Gypsy 
Catano’s teeth, draped along both sides of 
the poet’s photograph. Gypsy made the 
necklace and gave it to Julia after he lost 
his teeth. 

Over the years, many original individu- 
als have come and gone on Berkeley’s 
Telegraph Avenue scene. Gypsy Catano, 
long gone, was a street person, and a man 
of many parts — known for being an 
activist, rogue, inspirational leader, violent 
alcoholic, outlaw, goof, and eccentric with 
a colorful, vital spirit. He died a few years 
ago while having an epileptic seizure with a 
chicken bone stuck in his throat. 

Over the many years since a colorful 
street life began flourishing on Telegraph, 


_a lot of the inspired, creative and counter- 


cultural dimension to life on the fringe in 
Berkeley has diminished, although there 
is still much of interest. 

In Skull & Crosswords, illustrations by 
artist Chris Trian emphasize the sense of 
downfall, lack of direction, spiritual 
maiming, and inward helplessness that 
Vinograd’s poetry communicates as wide- 
spread in our society. Homeless people 
are very much a symptom and result of 
the society’s deficiency. 

Street-observer Julia Vinograd often 
writes about the lost, the misfits, the 
downtrodden, the disinherited, the aban- 
doned — people who are victims of soci- 
ety and victims of their own selves, and 
who often can be victimizers of others. 


_ Living in poverty herself, she’s stuck to 


her guns and kept writing poetry for well 
over 30 years... ~~~. 
In reading certain of the poems in- Skull 


_& Crosswords, | reflect how quite some © 
‘years back the socially marginal scene on 


Telegraph had much more special inspira- 
tion. There were more people with really 
interesting personalities and minds; there 
were more poor and homeless people with 
purposes and projects beyond just getting 
by; there was more of a feeling of being 
together and belonging together. But the 
scene, being largely parasitic, no doubt 
bears the seeds of its own destruction. 

In Skull & Crosswords, the poem, “For 
A Friend Arrested At The Demonstration,” 
brings up a conflict between the need for 
serious, thoughtful perception and action, 
on the one hand; and, on the other, the 
desire for fun and kicks and having a party 
and goofing off and being like rebellious 
children. A major flaw and failure of the 
1960s lay in this conflict, and it’s still with 
us. Freedom means the need for sufficient 
discipline of oneself. | 

“People On The Street With Nowhere 
To Go For Thanksgiving” expresses the 
personal negation that alienated, stranded, 
down-and-out people can feel on a special 
holiday. In Vinograd’s special way of com- 
bining verbal playfulness with realistic 
observation, we get a “shattered dreams” 
picture of street people being consumed, 
having their spirits wasted by privation. 

“Street Crazy Playing A Flute” pre- 
sents a vivid, abysmally sad, though fasci- 
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Julia Vinograd’s 50th book, Skull & Crosswords, depicts the poet with a damaged 


‘human skull and a real necklace of teeth from her dead friend Gypsy Catano. 


nating, portrait of a needy, aged-before- 
her-time street person who is exhausted in 


spirit. Vinograd makes the reader pay 


appreciative attention to a person com- 
monly ignored as much as possible. 
“John the Baptist On The Street” 
expresses profundity in someone stranded 
on the street in a state of impotent rage 
and need. He feels that something is owed 
to him, and he’s indignant. Life isn’t 
working out the way he wants; it doesn’t 
seem to be working out for him, period. 
The poem points to spiritual failure and 
downfall in our society. Without preach- 
ing, Vinograd brings out flaws in people’s 


- make-up. The suffering of the bums is 


real, but so is the lack of character that 
many of them blatantly display. 

The autobiographical poem, “For My 
60th Birthday,” expresses attrition, disap- 
pointment and a sense of being violated and 
consumed through the years of a long life. 
Life can be a bummer when you’re poor 
and just one step above living on the street. 

“Old Woman” calls attention to a men- 


tally desolate old lady isolated from all - 


other people, someone who seems hope- 
lessly trapped on her own solitary fringe. 
The reader gets a sense of pointless mis- 
ery. The old woman might be one of 
many old people who have lost any point 


in their lives. One point Vinograd often - 


makes, being a shrewd observer of irony, 
is the actual pointlessness and waste of 
many people’s lives in our declining, arti- 
ficial society. : 
“Anniversary Party At People’s Park” 
conveys a sense of escapism and possible 
doom. People’s Park is still a source of 
meaning and morale, but people mostly 
just want to be happy in the moment, not 
get organized within oneself and orga- 
nized together to achieve constructive 
purpose; it’s too easy to just enjoy the 
goodies available at the moment. The 
charm and funk of the scene as depicted 


indicates a need for realistic sobriety. For 
the reader, there’s a happy sense of 
enchantment in the colorful choice of 
words to designate a quasi-tribal event 


_ that still seems halfway vital. 


The effects of mass industrialism, cor- 
porate capitalism, and madly addictive 
consumerism have never occurred to this 
extent in past ages of history. In modern 
times, people face a new sort of severe 
challenge to their integrity. A society so 
much given over to greed and waste pro- 
duces much waste of mind and spirit. 

With “Baglady On A Park Bench,” 
Vinograd really gets into some of what 
might be going on in the mind of an old, 
wasted, homeless woman. A stark picture 
of personal decline, the old baglady has 
little left for herself except memories; 


_ She’s a casualty of herself and of a society 


that doesn’t make enough sense. 

“Telegraph Avenue After The Chagall 
Show” brings out the smallness of people 
that dominates a society for lack of an 
uplifting vision to inspire people to use 
the large and really good parts of their 
nature. You can go to an exhibit and see 
the beauty of Chagall’s art, but it doesn’t 
solve any problems and miseries in our 
failing society; it doesn’t really relate to 
us here and now. Vinograd points to some 
homeless youngsters on the street who 
may have little to cling to that is spiritual- 
ly sustaining. 

While the subjects of Vinograd’s 
poems are often people on the street who 
are commonly seen as merely negative or 


‘trivial, she has a certain way of painting 


magic combinations of words in her 
poems; there’s a special verve in her 
expression that shows us that these people 
really can prove interesting and signifi- 
cant if we pay attention to them. 

The poem, “Sparechangers,” in its inter- 
esting choice of words, gives heart-awaken- 
ing life and color to a scene of needy peo- 
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Julia Vinograd often writes 
about the lost, the misfits, 
the downtrodden, the disin- 
herited, the abandoned. 
Living in poverty herself, 
she’s stuck to her guns and 
kept writing poetry for well 
over 30 years. 


ple being ignored by lots of passsers-by as 
they beg for money on the street. 

Over and over again, Vinograd makes 
valid, moving, arresting subjects of people 
and incidents that are commonly treated 
as of no interest or nonexistent. 

In the autobiographical poem, “On 
Receiving A Lifetime Achievement Award 
From The City Of Berkeley,” old-timer 
Julia Vinograd presents the event as anti- 
climactic and no real ego-enhancement. 
Vinograd had publicly received from 
Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates an honorary. 
proclamation for representing some of “the 
spirit of Berkeley,” and the day of the 
event, June 5, 2004, was proclaimed “Julia 
Vinograd Day.” This event helps mark her 
place in history. In her poem, she doesn’t 
sound triumphant, and points out comical, 
ironic aspects to the situation. There’s 
almost a sense of deflation, as with many 
of her portrayals of street people. 

In summary, Skull & Crosswords and 
Vinograd’s body of work in general consti- 
tute a testament that includes overlapping 
categories of entertainment, art for art’s 
sake, documentation, history, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, satire, muckrak- 
ing, biography, and autobiography. 

E Vinograd has established an impressive 
legacy, with half a hundred books pro- 
duced so far about the foibles and frailty 
of the human race, with street people and 
homeless people often being prime exam- 
ples. Vinograd seems to write as though 
her life depends on it. She certainly rates a 
place in collections of American literature 


- in the history of this country. 


_ Inher long career as a poet on the fringe, 
she has sometimes written about people and 
situations as though they’re cute and quaint 
when a lot of the time they obviously aren’t 
that way. It’s as though she sometimes 
doesn’t want to see that it can be really bad, 
really dangerous, out on the street, where 
dire passions can rage. 

Vinograd never writes about low-clas 
people who commit a lot of the violence 
on the street. Telegraph Avenue has abun- 
dant racial variety, but in her work there’s 
an absence of rendering how people of 
different races behave and interact, espe- 
cially when there’s violence or conflict 
between the races. i ij 

There have been many interesting home- 
less and socially marginal people, often of 
impressive deeds and accomplishments, 
that she has never written about. . 

One street person, J.J.D., often home- 
less, was a man of both warm fellowship 
and paranoid complications, while having 
a lot of trouble with alcoholism. He wrote 
an observant, valuable street-diary, pro- 


* duced his own sort of newspaper, and has 


done much serious computer work. 

‘VJ., a vehicle dweller, was mild-man- 
nered while having a strong spirit, and did 
a lot of gardening and construction work 
in People’s Park. He has religious beliefs 
that involve progress far beyond the mate- 
rial plane, and in a Berkeley election ran 
for a seat on the City Council. 

C.M., another funky street person, 
homeless a lot of the time, did many mov- 
ing, far-out, bizarre, dream-world ink 
drawings, and had lots of tattoos in the 
style of his drawings made on his body. 


See Berkeley’s Visionary Poet page // 
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‘Honoring Julia Vinograd 


and foes alike, and her words, like a sharp 
as full of life, and love, and heartache. She 


the broken are given a voice.” 


SPARECHANGERS 
by Julia Vinograd 


A grunge tribe share day-old donuts in the rain, 
their belts low slung 

down to the crack in their butts. . 

A wheelchair veteran with ghostfires 
licking at his wheels. 

Empty paper cups on mock fishing poles. 
Their chants aren’t words anymore, 

‘spare change” is spoken dandruff — 

and must be brushed away; 

what would a girl say if a new shirt 

gets covered with begging dandruff? 

Not even cruelty. Sometimes I wish it were. 
The crowd hates the other football team 

or politicians 

but they don’t hate what doesn’t exist. 

The stolen shopping cart isn’t there, 

even though it’s pushed by a skinny scream 


Lovers leaning into each other 
in a winter doorway aren’t there. 


Sparechangers spend their days being erased like typos. 
Saying “I am so alive, I’m here, sort of, ee 

is hard, mind-breaking work. — 

Goth girls play at being vampires 

but it’s spare changers who cast no reflections, 

no one wants to see. 


the puppy gets a smile. 
The crowd feels guilty enough about people they love; 
there’s no guilt left over for anyone else. 


Street Crazy Playing A Flute 
by Julia Vinograd — 


‘Her mind ran over her face like a train wreck. 
What was left twitched, at off moments. 

But she played a wooden flute 

as if her hands belonged to someone who never worried. 
Thin shoulders huddled around the music, 

stuck in a pile of clothes that would rather be in a closet. 
Might’ve been young if she’d been someone else. 

A cold grey evening. 

People hurried off the street before it didn’t rain, 
nobody stopped to watch her play. 

She blew elbow-shaped notes and chords 

stamping like boots for warmth, almost a crowd 
but no faces, she always had trouble with faces. 
Inside, people made dinners. 

Hospital food had been beef stew without the beef - 
and frightened jello. 

Her flute craved candied roses and i tacteoplics 
She’d passed a restaurant once. 

Thru the window she’d seen lobsters piled on a tray 
and bright small sharp instruments 

either fer cracking shells or brain surgery . 

Her flute poured out soft warm buttersauce 

into the cold evening till if you were a lobster 

you’d love to be eaten. She’d been 51/50’d briefly. 
She hadn’t noticed enough to be annoyed 

except they defined her flute as a hard object 

and took it away. Now she had it back. 

What would’ve been a smile for someone else 
crawled onto her face. 


not president’s faces (she always had trouble with faces) 
but a mountain-sized hot fudge sundae with a cherry. 
Then she put down the flute. 
When the silence came looking for her 

she ran away. 


ia) City of Berkeley Proclamation 


With Lifetime Achievement Award 


“She gives us a voice when ours vanishes. She 
gives voice to the homeless, the street perform- 
ers, the merchant, the coffee drinker, friends 


knife, cut deep into the truth. She describes us 


makes us honest. We, the ees: the lonely, 


From the proclamation on Julia Vinograd Day, June 5, 2004 


The crowd shrugs off their eyes like soggy spitballs. 


piled high with junk and topped with a toy pink plastic one 


A mother aiming her crying child at the crowd isn’t there. 


If a tired guy with a cardboard sign has a small fuzzy puppy, 


Her flute played Mount Rushmore fora closing flourish, 


Art by Chris Trian from Skull & Crosswords 


John The papi On The 


Street 
by Julia Vinograd 


Skinny, tattered jacket, tangled wild beard, 
sharp knees on the sidewalk _ 

outside a sandwich and salad shop; 

a John the Baptist woodcut. 

Someone had given him a plastic container 
of salad-to-go instead of spare change. 

He howled, head thrown back, 

dirty fingers clawing limp cringing lettuce 
till even the celery whimpered and bled. 

His rage worked magic on mayonnaise 

and carrot peelings. —. 

They became the torn fur of a small desert 
animal that didn’t get away. 

He snarled, scattering bones in all directions. 
John the Baptist turns ‘wherever he is into desert. |" 
He preaches to stones, lizards and cactus 

in their own language. ; 
When the cops came on a noise complaint 

he didn’t fight them the way he fought his salad. 
He didn’t answer their questions, only waited. 
Either they’d go away or take him away.. 
Either way they weren’t realtohim. _ 
Messiahs come and go, like the tide, in and out 
| but the Baptist’s still blocking the sidewalk, 
raging, radiant and waiting. 


Berkeley’s Visionary Poet 
from page 10 


_ A staunch, gritty, idiosyncratic street person with a 
long homeless history, M.S.S. created art with a spe- 
cial, peculiar combination of whimsy and grimness. 

M.M.T., a spunky, witty guy, drew and self-pub- 
lished, while he was homeless, a series of ten comic 
books about the life of being down and out. 

A female street person who was homeless for 

many years, K.M.N., a strangely waif-like person 
who seemed out of place in this corrupt, fallen 
world, produced amazing ink drawings that reflected 
a rough, raw, rugged, ragged edge of life. 
_ Another street person, H.M., is a proud urban 
_ | outdoorsman, and an intelligent, articulate, dissi- 
| dent-styled, conspicuous eccentric. He has received 
| considerable credit as a philosopher with saving 
vision, and has kept getting disciples. 


anguished, verbal person, kept an intensely confes- 
sional street diary. A muscular man of the street, R., 
has long been conspicuous for his ear-shattering 
vocalizations and gymnastic stunts in public. 
W.B.W, a wiry rebel who used to be a regular 
Telegraph Avenue fixture with his guitar and his 
public declaiming, produced a lot of one-of-a-kind 
Xeroxed publications with off-beat poetry and prose. 
D.M.M, a sharp-minded tough guy, was once 
homeless and has had a lot of trouble with the bottle. 
He has shown a strong duality whereby he can be 
brazenly violent (even once bitirig on someone’s leg 
like a bulldog would); while, on the other hand, he’s 


we’ve got some basket cases 


like the drunk said when the cop 


“) it rained yesterday, it will rain tomor POM: 


| you can’t just go there 


' M.D.G.F., a homeless woman, and a quirky, 
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Anniversary Party At 
People’s Park 
by Julia Vinograd 


Drummers on stage, circles of people whirling, 
rags and feathers. 

We’re a tribe, we’re on the cover 

of National Geographic where native women 
carry baskets on their heads, bare breasts swaying. 
We don’t have any baskets, 


and a few girls shrug their shirts off 
while freckles pour down from the sky. 
A bottle of red wine goes around a circle 
of reddening faces, brighter than blood. 
Broken teeth grin. Beer cans blossom. 
Enough spills for our thirsty ghosts. 
Lovers’ hands get big and blurry. 
We’re a tribe, we move in mystic circles, 


told him to walk a straight line. 

Damp grass licks our bare feet like a puppy’s tongue. 
Half the people here AL do Anyang 

but magic 

and magic dissolves in tie rain. 


but today we’re having a party 
in the hole of a hostile donut. 
The thing about the park is 


unless the park comes out to meet you. 
Today it has. We’re a tribe. 

In spite of a sound system from hell 
we’re using the music to climb ourselves 
like dancing up a rusty fire escape 
to steal the fire. 


done constructive campaign work for homeless civil 
rights, and promoted public entertainment in the 
form of music shows in People’s Park. 

A brash extravert of the street, M. wrote and self- 
published a novel with the adventures of a radical, 
hot-blooded hero who seeks to save the world. 

These are examples of people who have distin- 
guished themselves in the Telegraph Avenue fringe- 
scene who Julia Vinograd hasn’t written about: 

But, in all fairness, it must be acknowledged that 
an artist’s particular vision will enable him or her to 
say some things, but will exclude some other things. 
The way that Vinograd’s poetry voices a special 
combination of the playful and the grim relates 
closely to how a lot of the socially marginal street 
life of Berkeley’s Telegraph Avenue does contaap a 
combination of the playful and the grim. * 

Through her observations of failure and funk i ina 
specific microcosm, she reflects on failure in sogiety at 


sights and incidents that are momentarily ' 
the street, but are promptly forgotten by many. “=F - 

Julia Vinograd stands among the writers who dei. 
er a penetrating exposé of the times. With the decline 
in the quality of life in our times, politics seems to go 
nowhere. Writers and artists seem unable to provide 
the positive, uplifting vision that is needed. 

We stand in drastic need of spiritual leaders: of 
the stature of Jesus and Buddha. But do a lot of peo- 
ple even want to listen to serious spiritual guides in a 
world that’s increasingly like a combination. of 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New Wea and Geotee 
Orwell’s 1984? ea 
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Tom Lowe’s images convey 
the humanness of moments 


in life that are often over- 


looked and under-awed. 


by Maureen Hartmann 


om Lowe, a senior and a commu- 

‘nity member of St. Mary’s 
Center, recently agreed to a dar- 

ing escapade in his life. He began 
displaying his photography and unveiling 
images which had been kept in the dark up 
until now. Tom has brought light to many 


images — moments of his life stretching _ 


back nearly 30 years — and showcased 
them in a recent exhibit in the dining hall at 
St. Mary’s Center in Oakland. 

For Tom, contemplating the display has 
been “a chance to look again at my creative 
work and what it means to me. I was a little 
nervous, What if no one even notices?” 

Willing to risk-the unknown and fol- 
low through with displaying his pho- 
tographs, Tom has opened up a new chap- 
ter in his life. “The response has been 
very positive, lots of warm and perceptive 
comments,” he says. “I underestimated 
my. audience, which I won *t do in the 
future.” 

Tom’s talent as a photographer can be 
traced back to age seven, when his adopted 


parents gave him a Box Brownie camera. 


With adult eyes, he describes these early 
photographs. “Though they lacked in tech- 


- nical precision, they showed coherency in 


perceiving an image.” Blushing, he adds, 
“Hey, the kid’s got talent.” 

Tom Lowe’s creative flow has been a 
lifeline for him, a constant current:in the 
midst of life circumstances that have not 
met some of his actual needs for nuttu- 
rance and appreciation of his originality. . 

Raised since the age of six months by 
adoptive parents, Tom appreciates that 
“they were educators and encouraged my 
mind and curiosity. Pencils, paper and 
books were out in the house where I could 
use them. From age five to ten, I was for- 
tunate to live in Mendocino County. I was 
stimulated by my environment: and 
explored the wide spaces outside. 
Drawing and taking photos came out of a 
desire to communicate my fascination, 
with nature and people.” 

When Tom later learned about 
renowned photographers Ansel Adams 
and Dorothea Lange, he discovered simi- 
larities with their early photographic 
experiences. 

Tom also had a knack for writing 
which he is embarrassed to admit that he 
took for granted. In high school, Tom felt 
recognized by teachers for his writing 
ability. “I never thought writing was diffi- 
cult. I never worked on writing. I always 
just did it. I discovered that I was an 
above-average writer.” 

Making art and reading widely became 
a way of life for Tom, one that he initiated 
after school, on weekends, and throughout 
the summer. “Like George Bernard Shaw, 
I never let school interfere with my educa- 


tion. I needed to follow my muse.” 


In his second art class in high school, 
Tom received an F-plus, and was barred 
from the following year’s class. Tom 
reflects, “The teacher, not a working 
artist, approached art with a small-town 


social grace outlook. She had certain rules” 


and procedures for art making. I drew 
what interested me, which she felt was 
insubordinate. She did not provide me 
necessary inspiration.” 

Tom recalls an assignment in that art 
class to speak about an artist. Most stu- 
dents presented traditional artists recog- 
nized in the early 1960s, such as 


Rembrandt and Norman Rockwell. Tom 


a 
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An Eye for Capturing the Dignity of People 


presented Jackson Pollack, and recalls, 
with a satisfied glint in his eyes, “I 
remember the faces in front of me appear- 
ing blank, as if saying; ‘What the heck is 
he talking about?’ I just felt — look.” 
Tom, undaunted, continued to follow his 
muse, and to study art, photography and 
journalism in high school. He discovered 
that he wasn’t interested in conventional 


Careers, such as business or teaching. 


He graduated with a bachelor’s degree 
in.fine arts in 1970 from the San Francisco 
Art Institute, and later studied photojour- 
nalism in a master’s program at Fresno 
State College. He kept in touch with 
friends dating, back to junior high scliool, 
noting that some dared to make careers as 
poets, architects, or cartoonists, while oth- 
ers confined their art to a hobby. 

Tom supported himself financially 
through his school years by working as a 
photographic lab technician, a clerk in 
bookstores, and a designer/artist for the 
underground press. Over the years, he 
received encouragement from friends and a 
former teacher, Mo Knudsen, to take his 
talent for writing seriously. 

In his-late 30s, he worked for McGraw 
Hill and the Defense ManPower Data 
Center and wrote questions for vocational 
and school tests. In his 40s, he “fell on 


hard times” and “had trouble maintaining 


a job.” He sold’ much of his photographic 
equipment in order to pay his rent. He 
saved a few photos from this time of his 
life, and fondly recalls an image of Rev. 
Cecil Williams at a demonstration in sup- 
port of PATCO, the air traffic controller’s 
union whose members were fired by 
President Reagan for striking. 

Tom lived in Santa Cruz in his 40s and 
created art in his home. He experimented 
with tie-dying liquid acrylic, treated as 
watercolors, onto canvas up to six feet 
wide. He laid the artwork out on the deck 
to dry. Tom’s landlord “got very huffy 
about potential damage to the property,” 
and threatened to charge him for replacing 
the deck. The resultant fear of being evict- 


ed diminished Tom’s exploration of this - 


form of painting. 

Given the insuppressible: nature of his 
creativity, Tom reshaped his creative flow 
to drawing with watercolor inks and col- 
ored pens on 15” by 20” paper, a size that 
fit on tabletops. Meanwhile, Tom contin- 
ued to develop his photography, using 


_ darkroom equipment in his bedroom. He 


transformed the deck into a garden, to his 
and his cat’s delight. 

In 1980, Tom studied video production 
at the University of California, Santa 
Cruz, and produced two videos set to 


Tom Lowe, a community member of St. Mary’s Center, at the reception for his new exhibit of photographs 


music by Handel and Santana. One con- 
cerned a mural of Hispanic history in the 
Merrill College dorms; another featured 
the Koi in the fountain at Porter College 
at UCSC. Both videos aired on a local 
cable channel. Tom also completed a sec- 
ond bachelor’s degree in Asian History. 

In his late 40s, Tom spent two years in 


‘Montana focusing on family matters, and 


his artistic expression slackened, which 
caused suffering. Tom continued to pur- 
sue a way of expressing himself and 
applying his curiosity and imagination. 
He explored graduate studies in public 
administration and computer sciences, 
though neither were fulfilling pursuits. 

In an unbidden, yet conceivably 
prophetic moment of feeling lost in life, 
Tom became homeless at age 59. He had 
never lived on the street before. In a shat- 
tered state, he harbored himself, and his 
life dreams, at the Berkeley YMCA. 

Tom followed up on a’referral to St. 
Mary’s Center, where he met Sister Mary 
Nolan, who.came to be his case manager. 
He credits Sister Mary with saving him 
from many mistakes by using her “street 
smarts and experience with making a 
decrepit social service system work.” 

Tom became housed three months later 
at Oakland’s Alice Arts Center, now 
renamed the Malonga Casquelord Center, 
where he continues to reside among its 
rich diversity of musicians, dancers, writ- 
ers and visual artists. 

Tom also obtained employment 
through ASSETS Senior Employment 
Opportunities Program, a federally funded 


: program. He currently works as assistant 


to Wayne Haught, the director of out- 
reach, which translates to doing whatever 


_ is needed, ranging from organizing per- 
sonnel files, to maintaining computers, to - 


helping clients attain computer literacy. 
“All the little things that keep the system 
working,” as Tom describes it. 

Tom was cautious about revealing his 
passion for creative expression to people at 
St. Mary’s Center. Several months after 


meeting with Sister Mary, he took a daring - 


step; he presented Sister Mary with a paint- 
ing of a vivid burst of yellow, red and 
orange, colors and light as crisp as sunrise, 
and ablaze as summer heat. 

Tom drew inspiration for the colors of 
this image, “Jose’s Sun,” from the bright 
colors of an image by Jose Querdo called 
“Amends.” “T used to sit and look at the 
drawing by Jose while waiting to meet with 
Sister Mary,” Tom says. “Sister Mary sug- 
gested that I frame ‘Jose’s Sun’ in a way to 
support the expansive energy.” 

Tom’s growing openness to sharing his 
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art led to his acceptance of an invitation to. 


display his photographs. With the assis- 
tance of.Susan Werner, creative arts facili- 
tator, he framed and displayed 11. pho- 
tographs in St. Mary’s Center’s dining hall. 
One of the portraitures on display is of 
Ken Minor, a community member of St. 
Mary’s. The facial expression and emphatic 
finger gesture of this image capture the 
essence of Ken’s vociferous passion for 
speaking out for the:needs.of poor people. 

_ Another photograph, “Bicentennial 
Moment,” 1976, is a relic of a more femi- 
nist time; a sticker on a station wagon 
window reads, “Two Hundred Years of 
Inequality is Nothing to Celebrate.” 
Shifting our vision from this sociopolitical 
image to a more personal realm, other 


photographs on display are of pets of | 
friends: “Daisy in the Weeds” and 


“Laurie’s Duck.” 

Tom considers this display of his pho- 
tography as a’ possible time of transition in 
his life: potentially marking a resurgence of 
creative expression. How this will unfold is 
uncertain. He wonders if, like Moses in 


Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain, he is 


fated to see the promise, yet never reach it. 

Tom has dreams of obtaining equipment 
to further apply his skill as a photographer. 
Tom has an eye for portraying community 
and the uniqueness of individuals. He high- 
lights the persistence of dignity in people. 
Tom conveys the humanness of moments 
in life that are often over-looked and 
under-awed. For Tom, it takes courage to 
portray the poignancy of living; yet, in 
turn, he finds fulfillment in opening to a 
rich depth of life. 

At the reception for this exhibit, Tom 


Lowe found himself standing upon new 
ground of acceptance and appreciation. 


He was recognized by exhibit viewers and 


peers as a leader, an inspiration for ene 


ing forth one’s beauty and love. 


Tom’s supervisor at ASSETS, Wayne 


Haught, commented about his first 
impression of Tom: “I immediately recog- 
nized Tom. as compassionate; I felt his 
genuineness in relating to and caring for 
people. I wanted him to work for me.” 
Tom expressed gratitude before all 
assembled for the event, and for daring to 
stand in public with his art and images. “I 
have been able to achieve this because I 
stand with the community at St. Mary’s 
Center — in the company of giants.” 


St. Mary’s Center is a nonprofit agency 
serving extremely low-income seniors, fami- 


lies and preschoolers, and is located at 635 © 


22nd St., Oakland. For information, contact 
Susan Werner at (510) 893-4723. ext. 223. 


Susan Werner photo > 
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by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit October 2005 


ON PREJUDICE 

1. It comes as a great shock to see Gary 
Cooper killing off the Indians and, 
although you are rooting for Gary Cooper, 
[realizing] that the Indians are you. 

JAMES BALDWIN (writer), recalling his youth in 


Harlem, speech at the Cambridge Union, Cambridge 
University (England), 17 February 1965 


2. Racism is the dogma that one ethnic 
group is condemned by nature to congeni- 
tal inferiority and another group is des- 
tined to congenital superiority. 


RUTH BENEDICT Pree Poleetsy) Race: Science 
and Politics, 1940 


3. Few things have done more harm than 
the belief on the part of individuals or 
groups (or tribes or states or nations or 
churches) that he or she or they are in sole 
possession of the truth: especially about 
how to live, what to be and do — and that 
those who differ from them are not merely 
mistaken, but wicked or mad: and need 
restraining or suppressing. 

ISAIAH BERLIN (Latvian-born British philoso- 


pher), letter to a friend, 1987, ‘Notes on Prejudice,” 
New York Review of Books, 18 October 2001 


4. The enemy is brownness and whiteness, 
maleness and femaleness. The enemy is 
our urgent need to stereotype and close off 
people, places, and events into isolated 
categories. Hatred, distrust, irresponsibili-: 
ty, unloving, classism, sexism, and racism, 
in their myriad forms, cloud our vision 
and isolate us.... We close off avenues of 
communication and vision so that individ- 
ual and communal trust, responsibility, 


loving, and knowing are impossible. 
ANDREA: CANAAN (poet and writer), 
“Brownness,” quoted in Cherrie Moraga and Gloag 
Anzaldua, editors, This Bridge Called My Back: 
Writings by Radical Women of Color, 1981 


5. He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colored like his own. 


WILLIAM COWPER (English poet), “The Task,” 
1785 


6. To live in poverty is to live with constant 
uncertainty, to accept galling indignities, 
and to expect harassment by the police, wel- 
fare officials, and employers, as well as by 
others who are poor and desperate. 


BARBARA EHRENREICH (writer), Fear of 
Falling: The Inner Life of the Middle Class, 1990 - 


7. Ours is a society that routinely generates 
destitution — and then, perversely, relieves 
its conscience by vilifying the destitute. 
BARBARA EHRENREICH, reviewing Kenneth L. 
Kusmer’s Down and Out, On the Road: The Homeless 


in American History, “Hobo Heaven,” New York Times 
Book Review, 20 January 2002 


8. The more cruel the wrong that men 
commit against an individual or a people, 
the deeper their hatred and contempt for 
their victim. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, statement read at the unveiling 


of the Memorial for the Battle of the Warsaw Ghetto, 
Warsaw, 19 April 1948, Out of My Later Years, 
revised edition, 1956 


9. Lam free of all sreitdite I hate every- 
one equally. 

W. C. FIELDS (comedian, 1880-1946), in Jerome 
Beatty Jr., “Trade Winds,” Saturday Review, 28 
January 1967 


10. He flattered himself on being a man — 
without any prejudices; and this pretension 
itself is a very great prejudice. 


ANATOLE FRANCE (French writer), The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard, 1881 


11. You’ve got to be taught 
before it’s too late, 


Before you are six or seven or eight, 


To hate all the people your relatives hate. 
You’ ve got to be carefully taught. 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II (lyricist), “You’ ve Got 
to Be Carefully Taught,” in South Pacific, 1949 


12. If you hate a person, you hate some- 
thing in him that is part of yourself. What 
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isn’t part of ourselves doesn’t disturb us. 
HERMANN HESSE (German writer), Demian: The 
Story of Emil Sinclair’s Youth, 1919 


13. There is a tendency to judge a race, a 
nation or any distinct group by its least 
worthy members. 


~ ERIC HOFFER (San Francisco longshoreman and ; 3 


writer), The True Believer: Thoughts on the Nature 
of Mass Movements, 1951 


14. To wrong those we hate is to add fuel 
to our hatred. Conversely, to treat an 
enemy with magnanimity is to blunt our 
hatred for him. 


ERIC HOFFER, The True Believer: Thoughts on the 
Nature of Mass Movements, 1951 


15. Of all the illusions that beset mankind 
none is quite so curious as [the] tendency 
to suppose that we are mentally and 
morally superior to those who differ from 
us in opinion. 

ELBERT HUBBARD (writer and editor, 1856-1915), 
quoted in Laurence J. Peter, Peier’s People, 1979 


16. If people are informed, they will do the 
right thing. It’s when they are not informed 
that they become hostages to prejudice. 
CHARLAYNE HUNTER-GAULT (broadcast j jour- 
nalist), quoted in Brian Lanker, “Charlayne Hunter- 
Gault,” J Dream a World: Portraits of Black Women 
Who Changed America, 1989 


17. A great many people think they are 
thinking when they are merely rearranging 
their prejudices. 

WILLIAM JAMES (physician, psychologist and 
philosopher, 1842-1910), attributed, quoted in Evan 


Esar, editor, The Dictionary ee Humorous 
Quotations, eae 


18. If you can convince the lowest white 
man he’s better than the best colored man, 
he won’t notice you’re picking his pocket. 
Hell, give him somebody to look down on, 
and he’II empty his pockets for you. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1960, remark to Bill 
Moyers, “What a Real President Was Like,” 
Washington Post, 13 November 1988 


19. Insanity and psychosis can no longer 
be respected as meaningful [terms] — but 
are used by limited individuals in posi- 
tions of social power to describe ways of 
behaving and thinking that are alien, 
threatening, and obscure to them. 
SEYMOUR KRIM (writer and psychiatric survivor), 
“The Insanity Bit,” 1959, Views of a Nearsighted 
Cannoneer, 1961 

20. Institutionalized rejections of differences 
is an absolute necessity in a profit economy 


_ which needs outsiders as surplus people. As 


members of such an economy, we have all 
been programmed to respond to the human 
differences between us with fear and. 
loathing and to handle that difference in one 
of three ways: ignore it, and if that is not - 
possible, copy it if we. think it is dominant, 


or destroy it if we think it is subordinate. 


AUDRE LORDE (writer), Sister Outsider, 1984 


21. [English law in 1572 decreed that] 
beggars above 14 years of age are to be 
severely flogged and branded on the left 
ear unless some one will take them into 
service for two years; in case of a repeti- . 
tion of the offense, if they are over 18, 
they are to be executed, unless some one 
will take them into service for two years; 
but for the third offence they are to be exe- 
cuted without mercy as felons. 

KARL MARX, Capital: A Critique of Political 
Economy, 1867 

22. It is not only our hatred of others that 
is dangerous but also and above all our 
hatred of ourselves: particularly that 


hatred of ourselves which is too deep and 


too powerful to be consciously faced. For 
it is this which makes us see our own evil 


in others and unable to see it in ourselves. 
THOMAS MERTON (monk and writer), New Seeds 
of Contemplation, 1961 


23. The indifference, callousness and con- 
tempt that so many people exhibit toward 


animals is evil first because it results in 
great suffering in animals, and second 
because it results in an incalculably great 
impoverishment of human spirit. 

ASHLEY MONTAGU (English anthropologist), Of 
Man, Animals and Morals, 1974 


24. Remember, when the judgment’ s weak, : 
The prejudice is strong. 
KANE O’HARA (Irish Piey Waser) Midas, 1766 


25. Prejudice will fall in a combat with 
interest. 

THOMAS PAINE (English- born US. political 
philosopher), The Rights of Man, 1792 


26. Where, after all, do universal human 
rights begin? In small places, close to 


- home — so close and so small that they 


cannot be seen on any map of the world. 
Yet they are the world of the individual 

person: the neighborhood he lives in; the 
school or college he attends; the factory, 
farm or office where he works. Such are 
the places where every man, woman and 


child seeks equal justice, equal opportuni- 


ty, equal dignity without discrimination. 

Unless these rights have meaning there, 
they have little meaning anywhere. Without 
concerted citizen action to uphold them 
close to home, we shall look in vain for 
progress in the larger world. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, United Nations speech 
New York City, 27 March 1958 


27. To be out of harmony with one’s sur- 
roundings is of course a misfortune, but it 
is not always a misfortune to be avoided at 
all costs. Where the environment is stupid 
or prejudiced or cruel, it is a sign of merit 
to be out of harmony with it. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL (English philosopher), The 
Conquest of Happiness, 1930 


28. Who can describe the injustice and the 
cruelties that in the course of centuries 
[the peoples of color of the world] have 


Suffered at the hands of Europeans)... 


We and our civilization are burdened, 
really, with a great debt. We are not free to 
confer benefits on these men, or not, as we 
please; it is our.duty. Anything we give 
them is not benevolence but atonement. 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER (German physician and 
philosopher), On the Edge of the Primeval Forest: 
The Experiences and Observations of a Doctor in 
Equatorial Africa, 1922 


29. [Our prejudices are] so deeply rooted 
that we never think of them as prejudices 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


but call them common sense. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (Irish playwright), 
The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism, 
Capitalism, Sovietism and Fascism, 1928 


30. [The prejudice against color and 
against women] is produced by the same... 
cause, and manifested very much in the .,.. 
same way. The Negro’s skin and the 
woman ’s sex are both prima facie evi- 
dence that they were intended to be in sub- 
jection to the white Saxon man. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON (feminist leader), 


speech before the New York State Legislature, 18 
February 1860 


31. The first problem for all of us, men 
and women, is not to learn, but to unlearn. 
We are filled with the popular wisdom of 
several centuries just past, and we are ter- 
rified to give it up. Patriotism means obe- 
dience, age means wisdom, woman means 
submission, black means inferior: these 
are preconceptions imbedded so deeply in 
our thinking that we honestly may not 
know that they are there. 


GLORIA STEINEM (feminist leader and writer), 
“The First Problem for All of Us, Men and Women, 


"Is to Unlearn,” New York Times, 26 August 1971 


- 32. Most people wish to be consoled, con- 
_ firmed. They want their prejudices rein- 


forced and their structured belief systems 


. validated. After all, it hurts to think, and 


it’s absolute agony to think twice. 
JENNIFER STONE (writer and KPFA commenta- 
tor), “Epilogue,” Mind Over Media, 1988 


33. Caucasian-American combat soldier: 
“And what would you do with. Hitler?” 
African-American combat soldier: “I 
would have made him a Negro and 
dropped him somewhere in the USA.” 
ARTHUR SZYK, cartoon caption, 1944, reprinted in 
Pierce Butler, “Artistic Champion of Freedom: Portrait 
of a Master Illustrator,” Perceptions, May-June 1996 


34. It is never too late to give up your prej- 
udices. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU, “Economy,” Walden; 
or Life in the Woods, 1854 
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‘Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 


House Webster’s Quotationary (20,000-plus 
quotes on 1,000-plus subjects). His “Frankly 
Quoted” column, distributed freely over the 
Internet every month, consists of 30-35 quotes 
and original thoughts, mostly about current 
events. To get on the “Frankly Quoted” listserve, 
send Ifrank @igc.org your e-mail address. 
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The Old Lady on the Street 
| by Michael Creedon 


She sits there smoking on the qaiehtenal street 
and helds out a “sparechange” gnarled hand. 


someone gives her a quarter, and — 

her legs are twisted under her. 

Her filthy sweater can’t give much warmth, 
in summer she must boil. Her skin is warped 


what fate has done to her. She smells of rancid fat 
dares you to approach her 
she dares you to-pass her by. 


& smokes. Does anyone care? Where are 


ll wash your clotted stringy hair? 
ill lovingly bathe burnt.broken skin? 


ere it must hurt so much just to be? 


pf you — for you could be my mother too. 


meless come and the homeless go 
ion’t mean shit on the Avenue. 
that stay, stay a long, long while 

pr what that does for God’s big smile. 

y friends there I talk to 
s them when they’re desaperacido | 
iy monthly Street Spirits 

d out some change when I have some. 


body special. 
an’t see is how I’d stand the discomfort 


steful for what I’ve got. I wish 
dpore; it’s not a lot. 

> know this — 
pman or woman holds out their hand 
e aren’t doing it to grandstand. 


Lord — The Curb © 
man Monell 


the curb’s no pillow for thy child 
aketh thy servant feel guilt — seeing’ 
e are given more than others — 

mild harsh, weak or strong — thy Being 

, thy love debased, wisdom neglected 

as we rush pell mell for goods 

| worldly in nature; meanwhile His Dome 

over His creation cracks: we see. We should. 
How light leaks in despite our blind ease: 
the thunder of the angels — if you please. 


She Has No 

by Holman Monell 

She has no credit cards, no bank account, 
no make-up, fancy clothes, expensive tastes; 


she has two teeth, she lost the rest. Instead 
of chewing these days, she pastes food like the 


wooden teeth of Georse the first, with pain. 
“Not much to brush—” she says with tears 
she wipes away, embarrassed by her poverty. 
She will survive, though every night she 
wears her pride with grace. A dirty blanket is 
her cloak of state; and a bent spoon 

her sceptered hope. 


| The Bitter Side of Flatbroke 


by Mary Meriam 

Some people lead an easy life, from birth 
to death, connected, pampered, lucky, rich, 
conviticed that smiling fate defines their worth, 
quité safe and snug and settled in their niche. 
I wonder why I can’t be one of them. 

If I had money, I’d have time to write 

and read and socialize with any femme 

or butch or in-between who came in sight. 
Or spend my time alone or take a trip. 
Then I could call my life a life and not 

this constant jungle fight to get a sip 

of water, find a place to rest, too hot, 

too cold, too worried, hungry, lost, alone. 
Perhaps someone will throw this dog a bone. 


Her angry red leather face offers no gratitude when 


and wrinkled. Her eyes flare wrath. But she accepts 


encies?” I’m sorry this has happened to you. 


ll apply the Cleopatra creams, salves to the 


had more than a dollar to spare and I wasn’t 


“} with a hole in my gut and a piece missing 


| She had told us she was homeless. 


Release 
by Michael Creedon 


The napalm babies of the Vietnam War 
Their fathers scrub and swab the floor, or 
extend a shaky hand on the Avenue, with 
a sign that reads, “Vet will work-for food.” 
‘I studied reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic 
and didn’t learn much 

‘cept once in awhile, a cloudy night 

when the moon was obscured 

and I heard the Valkyries fight. 


I was born in a farming town 

where the sun and moon 

came pouring down 

and a tiny virgin child gave birth to 2. 
stigmatized baby, i 

and the people were normies 

but nights were wild. 

My family traveled a lot. I was a happy child 


and I find it now in my connection with 

these homeless people begging for relief, 
for I too have begged for the same and for. 
release from the chains that shackled 

fatal heart to my feet and trembling hands. 


Hopeleas Homelessness 
by Maureen Hartmann 


She came with me 

and my older woman friend to lunch 

at La Val’s on Euclid at an outdoor table, 
since it was a warm sunny day. 


My friend paid for the young woman’s lunch 
and asked her if she had tried to get in 

the woman’s shelter on Dwight Way. 

She responded, 

“J just want to enjoy the afternoon,” 

as if she had tried too many shelters, 
including the women’s shelter, 

and just wanted to take a rest 
from thinking about homelessness. 


‘*The Boy Who Talked 
With Animals” 
by Joan Clair 


In “The Boy Who Talked with Animals,” 

a story by Roald Dahl, 

a wealthy little boy of nine or less 

leaves his wealthy family, becoming homeless, 
in order to save an enormous sea turtle 
from becoming soup 

or a tortoise shell without a tortoise. 

The little boy gets on the turtle’s back, 

and they go far away over the ocean; 

never more at home than when they iaeane 
a world of beings who are not born 

and have not been created, 

who do not die, but are delayed. 

And the boy and turtle tale 

is not told as a story of salvation. 

But they are saved. 


A homeless woman asks for help as a passerby ignores her presence on the sidewalk. 


| sitting empty 


she repeats over and over 


| by Michael Creedon 
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Professor “X” 
by Claire J. Baker 


Living on the streets 
you spot no holy grail, 
no mail, no rainbow, no pot 
steaming meat and potatoes — 
your only nite lite 
half a cigarette you find. 


P.S. 

by Claire J. Baker 
Imagine 

a street person 
weeping 

keeping time with 
an imaginary drummer 
there on their 
customary corner 

a dusty cup that 
once held coffee 


Professor, there you sprawl 
not yet able to transcend 
in the manner of Emerson/Thoreau, 
though once you loved and taught 


not overflowed Self Reliance and Walden Pond. 


with bills 

and emptied 
but most often 
empty, empty as 
the worn gaze in the 
silent beggar’s eyes. 
P.S. they’re very old 
and innocent. 


E.S.D. 
by Randy Fingland 

when it’s raining 

those are the deity’s teardrops 

not of joy but from a well of sorrow 
at how this world’s turned to _ 
such a pickle under ashly fallout - 
_due to little (and some big) slips 
away from the codes of civilized life 
that escalate in number every day 
to stimulate the spread of 

Empty Stomach Disease 


Street Person 


Overheard 
by Claire J. Baker 
“Alone but not 
lonely, alone 


but not lonely, 
alone but not lonely” 


dare call it democracy 
| by Randy Fingland 


until she is not lonely ugly smoke curlicues _ 
_ for the moments | into a sky already crowded 
it takes to repeat. with soot from burning greed 


so possessed to the cellular — 
level by a dread of the future 
gives impulse to kill a child 


I Can See 


who had somehow muddled 
through today enough 
to deserve a tomorrow 


My despair has passed. 
I cleaned my wound 
with a razor blade 

and had a smoke. - 

I’m afraid of the dark 
but I can see. 


but never grew to 
know fully how to avoid . 
death in the streets 


Driven 
by Joan Clair 


For years, the driven man has swept down the streets, 
pushing a shopping cart and muttering, 

like a can being kicked by the wind. 

I’ve seen him from bus windows and car windows. 
I’ve seen him go past in a frenzy which makes him fast 
as if he had a skateboard beneath his feet. 


Today in a restaurant, I pay for a strawberry tart. 

When I pick up my tray, there are two tarts there, a “mistake.” 
Then I see the man in the restaurant rushing from place to place. 
I offer him a tart and he thanks me. . 

His smile is like the light of a candle in a sanctuary. _ 

He is a genteel eater and leaves some of the tart on his plate. 


Do angels lose their way? 

There must be some mistake. 

With his hair curling about his face, he looks like an angel. 
I see him in some other dimension, driven to help and save. 


— 
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Kerry’s Kids 
Caring for Kids 
and Filling a Void 


from page one - 


In addition. to this, Leo’s Legacy, 


under the direction of Roxanna Martinez, 


MD, conducted educational seminars to 
100 parents and teachers on childhood 
asthma prevention, dental hygiene care, 


-lead poisoning and nutrition. The Leo’s 


Legacy Program also provided 159 vacci- 
nations and distributed educational mate- 
rials related to health concerns, as well as 
donated hygiene materials. 

In addition to providing services at our 
regular sites, over 200 children were seen 
by Kerry’s Kids volunteers and physi- 
cians at local health fairs where health 
education materials, diabetes screening, 
vaccine screening and hygiene items were 
distributed. 

Currently, Kerry’s: Kids is the only 
facility in the East Bay that provides this 
population of children with access to 
pediatricians who can address the unique 
health concerns of children within this 
homeless population. As such, Kerry’s 
Kids fills a significant void of health care 
for homeless children. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS 
CAUSED BY HOMELESSNESS 


In addition to the health services we 


are currently providing, we are working to 
address the developmental issues that 


often affect children living in shelters. We — 


recognize that, in addition to the health 
consequences suffered by homeless chil- 


dren, learning disabilities, behavior disor- 


ders ‘and. emotional problems are also. fre- 
: professionals. and the. health care system. 


_ As Kerry’s Kids. ‘brings high-quality; free" 


quently. observed i in these children... -... : 
The psychological effects ine to 


homelessness, including unstable living 


conditions and the domestic conflicts that 


may have precipitated homelessness, may 
significantly affect the development of 
homeless children. 

In addition, poor nutrition, environ- 
mental toxins, drug exposure and chronic 
stress can harm a child’s developing 
brain. Homeless children suffer develop- 
mental delays in language skills, cognitive 
ability and motor skills almost three times 
as often as housed children. 

We are currently working in collabora- 
tion with our longtime partner Oakland 
Head Start, as well as developing new 
relationships with the Center for the 
Vulnerable Child and community-based 
pediatric offices, to increase our families’ 


Dr. Kerry Spooner-Dean provides health care to Oakland children in a medical van — her life’s dream before her tragic death. 


The spirit of Kerry Spooner-Dean and her strong commitment to the service of 
homeless children has continued to inspire dedicated volunteers to carry onher — 2 
dream of providing health care for these children. 


access to these and other resources and 
services in the community. 


In the coming year, we hope to see our _ 
- volunteer staff continue to grow so that 


we may serve more children in need. We 
also hope to expand the services we are 
currently providing to our families. 
Kerry’s Kids will continue to break 
down barriers to health care and to help 
our families feel less alienated by medical _ 


health care and education to under-served 


children, we hope to become even more 


instrumental in building connéctions 
between the families we serve, communi- 
ty resources and community pediatricians. 


Donate to Kerry’s Kids 


Your support makes a difference in the 
lives of poor children All contributions 
are tax deductible and may be sent to: 


Kerry’s Kids 

936B Seventh St. PMB 420 

Novato, CA 94945 __ 

Please make checks payable to Kerry’s 
Kids. 

For more information, visit their web- 
site at www.kerryskids.org 


by Johanna Garcia 
"y parent’s stories of their child- 
hood~ experiences in El 
Salvador, where poor children 


did not have adequate health care, initial- 
ly inspired me to become.a doctor. 


-| Jearned..about a-group;.called. Doctors for 
Global Health. This was a student group 
that sought to provide doctors, for places 
like El Salvador. Although I went to con- 
ferences and learned more about how I 
could help those children, I felt as though 


done here in my community too. 

I grew up in an under-served commu- 
‘nity in the United States. My experiences 
have inspired me to shift my focus to 
helping children who are in communities 
similar to mine. Poor children, like the 
ones I grew: up with, also need as much 
help as those in other countries. And 
_although this is considered to be the 
“land of opportunity,” there are times 
when these children are forgotten. 

My community is very culturally 
diverse, but I remember feeling uncom- 


A Personal Experience with Kerry’s Kids 


fortable when I came into contact. with 


like them barely ‘had enough to eat and . 


Upon my arrival at UC Berkeley, 1 : 
opportunity t fo work with children fr ce ; 
rT : 


there was something that needed to be: 


health care providers because of th 
guage and cultural barriers that ex 
If there were more doctors with dit Stse 
cultures and deeper understandings of 
those cultures, the barrier between doctor 
and patient could be breached. 

Kerry’s Kids has provided me with an 


community~s similar to mine. By wo 
with Kerry’s Kids, I was able to shadow 
and assist a doctor and work with chil- 
dren who reminded me.of the kids I 
knew while growing up. : 

One of the best experiences I had was. 
translating for a Spanish-speaking fami-,; 
ly. The parents and child were so thank- 
ful and happy I was there to help them 
communicate with the doctor. I felt so 
close to them because they reminded me 
of my own family. I loved the feeling, 
but I still feel that there is so much more 
I can do to help children in communities 
like this. My dream is to become a pedia-.| 
trician and serve these under-served chil- 
dren. One day I would like to open a 
clinic where I could help poor children 
receive adequate health care. 


Kind-Hearted Awards 


from page five 


tion that refuses to write people off, and 


insists that everyone gets the honor and 
~ dignity they deserve.” 


Next was the Kitty Maffei Kind- 


‘Hearted Person Community Award, a © 


“very special honor” in Prather’s words. 
This award was presented to Karen 
Troche, a Walnut Creek bus driver whose 
kindness, warmth and tolerance towards 
poor and disabled people makes the world 
brighter for her passengers, in the words 
of Renee Bowen, who nominated Karen. 

Prather said that Bowen’s essay about 
Karen Troche’s work is “all heart and 
that’s what we’re looking for. This is the 
heart 8 soul of what we think Fresh 
Start is.’ 


Bowen, in her essay, described how 


many rude, indifferent and inconsiderate 
bus drivers poor and disabled people must 
contend with. “Then one day, you happen 


upon a rare and hidden treasure — a dri- 


ver who takes a vested interest in her pas- 
sengers, knowing most, if not all, her pas- 
sengers by first name. A driver who 
shows such warmth and humanity to 


everyone she encounters and brightens 


your day with her beautiful smile.” 

Bowen described how Karen Troche 
treats people with care and concern, and is 
especially conscientious in pulling nght up 
to the curb, lowering the lift and using the 
platform for people who are disabled or 
have difficulty in climbing the bus steps. 

In a beautiful passage, Bowen 
describes Karen as a blessing. “She makes 
life a bit easier for those of us with dis- 
abilities with her compassionate and gen- 
uine heart. She’ll bring a smile to your 
heart and make your spirits soar. She 
makes the world a brighter and better 
place one passenger at a time. She is a 
blessing to those of us having to rely on 
public transit.” 

In presenting the President’s Volunteer 
Service Award, Prather, a veteran of many 
protests for homeless causes, said, “I’ve 
had trouble with cops all my life. None of 


them have queen-size handcuffs, so every 
time I’m arrested, it hurts. I would like to 
present a very special award — and I 
apologize that it’s during this administra- 
tion. I have the President’s Volunteer 
Service Award presented by the 
President’s Council on Services and Civic 
Participation to Lt. Loren Cattalico.” 
Prather said the award was presented in 
appreciation for Cattalico’s commitment 
to strengthening his community and mak- 


ing a difference through volunteer service. 


She described the unusual mutual cooper- 
ation that has developed between the 
homeless activist and the policeman. 
“Loren and I met seven years ago 
when I came to town and we have gone 
toe to toe once in a while,” Prather said, 
“and we have come to a very common- 
sense way of working with people. If peo- 
ple are creating a problem, we try to work 
together to solve it before law enforce- 
‘ment really has to jump in. Loren visits 
Fresh Start and has gone out of his way to 
find jobs for people; and I tell you, this 
doesn’t happen often, so thank you!” 


Fittingly, Kitty Maffei herself received 
the President’s Call to Service Award, a 
lifetime achievement in volunteer service. 
Prather said, “Kitty has worked with chil- 
dren; with schools, with individuals, with 
families, and Fresh Start, and she’s done 
this over a lifetime.” 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
Prather thanked members of Ironworkers 
Local 378 for providing and serving the | 
luncheon, and for their work in fighting for 
a living wage for workers. The union mem- 
bers were present due to Fresh Start’s advo- 
cacy on behalf of union struggles, and also 
to support Ed Asner and Ronnie Gilbert’s 
commitment to labor over many years. 

The feeling at the event was wonder- 
ful. It was a celebration of life, and of a 
richness that you feel sometimes when a 
group of people gather together for a 
higher purpose. This overwhelming feel- 
ing was launched by Susan Prather, by her 
dedication to homeless people. She told 
me that the people who use Fresh Start are 
“my heart and soul.” 
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A Call to “Do Justice, Love Kindness, and to 
Walk Humbly” — Micah 6:8 


by the Friends Committee on National Legislation 


are facing a disaster of far greater proportions 

than the September 11 attacks: Hurricane 

- Katrina. Thousands are feared dead. Hundreds 

of thousands are homeless. Much of New Orleans 

remains submerged under toxic, bacteria-infested, dis- 
ease-laden floodwater. 

The regional economy, upon which the country depends 
for much of its energy and international trade, has been 
brought to a standstill. It will take many years of intensive, 
costly effort for the region to recover. After painful delays, 
aid finally is flowing into the stricken region. 

Yet, beyond the devastation, Katrina has left in its wake 
many troubling questions about federal budget and policy 
priorities and about the capacity of the federal government 
to carry out its primary function — to “establish justice, 
ensure domestic tranquility, provide for. the common 
defense, and promote the general welfare.” 

The disaster has laid bare the devastating impact of 
decades of misplaced prioritiés that have favored the rich 
over the poor, marginalized communities of color, failed 
to address a growing energy crisis, and wasted hundreds 
of billions on war and preparations for war. 
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For years now, why has the federal government 
_ignored warnings that New Orleans was at high risk of 
being devastated by a major hurricane and ignored local 
and state appeals for assistance to restore wetlands, 
strengthen levees, and take other measures to reduce the 
‘ threat? Has it been too distracted by the wars in Trag and 
Afghanistan? And by the demands to spend more and 
more on “military security?” 
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; As the hurricane approached, why was so little done to 
assure the health and safety of the poor, the institutional- 
ized, the infirm and those without access to private trans- 
portation? Why weren’t city buses and school buses mobi- 
lized to transport people out of harm’s way? What was 
done to evacuate those who do not read or watch the news, 
who do not trust public officials, who have no place to go, 
or who are elderly or disabled shut-ins? Did our national 
officials not have eyes to see the most vulnerable people? 


BILLIONS FO} 


After the hurricane hit, why was the federal response 
so slow and ineffective in the crucial first days? After 
spending tens of billions on homeland security, why 
couldn’t the federal government do better than this? 
Where has the money gone? Evidently not to rapid 
responses to aid people in harm’s way. 
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EAUMAN SECURITY TOO LATE 


Why does it take a devastating hurricane to get the 
Pe government to finally provide food, health care, shelter, 
‘ and public safety to people long-afflicted by poverty, 
7 hunger, inadequate health care and housing, and unem- 
x ployment? Will the government now give greater priority 
to addressing similar concerns in communities across the 
country where basic human needs continue to go unmet? 
ENERGY POLICIES PUT US AT RISK 
: ? Why hasn’t the federal government done more to reduce 
U.S. dependence on oil (and thus, U.S. vulnerability to eco- 
nomic disruption and environmental degradation) when 
viable alternatives exist? Will the federal government pro- 
A vide increased emergency energy assistance to the poor and 
‘% working poor across the country who are burdened the 
be: __ most by sky-rocketing gasoline and heating fuel prices? 
be WARS THAT WEAKEN THE U.S. 

To what degree have the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
undermined the capacity of the government to respond to 
national emergencies and meet basic human needs? 

We urge Congress and the administration to consider 
these questions in the months ahead. We urge them to 
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jhe people of New Orleans and the Gulf Coast - 


~ October 2005 


Thursday, Aug. 25: Hurricane Katrina 
approaches New Orleans. Bush is at his ranch in 
Crawford, Texas, and defends his habit of taking 
lengthy vacations. “I’m mindful of what goes on 
around me. On the other hand, I’m also mindful 
that I’ve got a life to live, and will do so.” 


Friday, Aug. 26: Bush still on vacation. 
Saturday, Aug. 27: Bush still on vacation. 
Monday, Aug. 29: Bush was briefed by 


Emergency Management Agency, then headed 
to Arizona for a speech on Medicare. 


Tuesday, Aug. 30: There is no power. There 
is no fresh water or sewer systems. 

Bush visits Naval Base Coronado in 
California, standing against a backdrop of the 
USS Ronald Reagan aircraft carrier, and says 
American troops must stay in Iraq to protect 
the country’s vast oil fields that he said would 
otherwise fall under the control of terrorists. 

Bush joins.Arizona Senator John McCain 


for a celebration of McCain’s 69th birthday. 


Thursday, Sept. 1: Secretary of State 
Condoleeza Rice is seen shopping for $1,000 
Ferragamo boots and is shamed by a New 
Yorker who said, “How dare you shop for 
shoes while thousands are dying!” 

Vice President Dick Cheney is still on vaca- 
tion in Wyoming. Donald Rumsfeld is missing 
in action until day 10. 
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Michael Brown, the director of the Federal 


shift federal budget and policy priorities away from a 
bleak future of perpetual war toward taking away the 
occasion for war through the peaceful prevention of 
deadly conflict, meeting basic human needs at home and 
abroad, advancing human rights, and reducing the US. 
and world’s dangerous, harmful dependence on oil. 

But viewing this crisis that occurred just days before the 
fourth anniversary of September 11, we are reminded that 
in the days following those heinous attacks the president 
had an historic opportunity to chart a new course in U.S. 
foreign policy, one dedicated to advancing the rule of law 
internationally, peacefully preventing deadly conflict, and 
cooperatively addressing the root causes of violent extrem- 
ism. It was a rare opportunity to respond to a grievous 
wrong with restraint, justice, kindness, and humility. 

Instead, President Bush, with the support of Congress, 
chose the rule of force, war, unilateralism, and threats. 
Bush and Congress missed that opportunity at a time when 
the world was ready to-unite with the U.S. in common 
cause and good will. The ensuing wars in Afghanistan and 
Iraq have diverted resources away from addressing vital 
human security needs at home and abroad. 

Today, Hurricane Katrina presents a similar opportunity 
to transform our nation’s budget and policy priorities to 
address the needs of the poor and vulnerable at home and 
abroad; to bring an end to the costly, depleting, and devas- 
tating wars in Iraq and Afghanistan: and to accept the good 
will and assistance of allies and adversaries alike. We urge 
President Bush and Congress to seize this moment, and “to 
do justice, love kindness, and to walk humbly.” 


TAKE ACTION Now 

1. Please contact your legislators. This is no time for 
more tax cuts for the wealthiest Americans, nor for cut- 
ting spending for the poorest Americans. Providing suffi- 
cient resources for Medicaid, food stamps, and other pro- 
grams that serve the poorest and most vulnerable people 
in our communities should have priority over tax cuts. 
Urge your members of Congress to oppose more tax cuts 
for the wealthiest and spending cuts for the poorest. 

2. You can help meet the needs of those affected now by 
contributing to the American Friends Service Committee 
Katrina Relief fund. Go to the AFSC website at: 
https://www.donatefast.com/donate/index.cfm?id=afcrisis 

The people of the Gulf Coast need the federal govern- 
ment’s help now. So do the millions of people elsewhere 
around the country who live in deepening poverty and 
without health care coverage. The deep economic dispar- 
ity and dismal poverty revealed in New Orleans in the 
wake of the hurricane can be found in cities, rural areas 
and Indian reservations across this country. The job of 
Congress is to promote the “general welfare.” It?s time 
that Congress got started doing it. Let them know that 
you, as a taxpayer, are willing to contribute your share. 

Contact members of Congress and find a sample letter on 
FCNL’s website, http://capwiz.com/fcon\/issues/alert/2aler- 
tid=8002046&type=CO 


Friends Committee on National Legislation, 245 Second St. 
NE, Washington, DC 20002-5795. E-mail: fcnl @fenl.org 
Web: www.fcnl.org Phone: 202-547-6000; 800-630-1330 


